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JOTTINGS FROM RUSSIAN 
HISTORY, 


Alexander, who inherited the beau- 
ty, grace, and gentie disposition of his 
mother, ascended the throne at the 
age of twenty-four. He had been 
carefully educated at his grandmoth- 
er’s court, the enlightened and con- 
scientious—though free-thinking—Ce- 
sar Laharpe being his chief tutor. 
Though he had early imbibed the phi- 
losophical principles of Catharine and 
Frederick the Great, they could not 
long hold sway over a mind naturally 
inclined to religion, even to mysti- 
cism. 

When Alexander came to the throne 
the ruling ideas of Peter the Great had 
been carried out. The material re- 
formers had had their day; what the 
empire now most needed was a moral 
reformer in its czar. This the young 
ruler sought to be in the truest sense. 
Fired by a nobler ambition than Peter 
the Great or Catharine had ever 
known, with all the enthusiasm of 
youth, the courage of inexperience, he 
set about those moral reforms which 
alone can give true grandeur to a 
hature. Striving to forget old ani- 
mosities at home and abroad, adopt- 
ing a pacific policy toward foreign na- 
ions, he soon won the enviable title 
of “Prince of Peace.” His early re- 
forms were many and great; among 
them were the abolition of punish- 
ment by tortures and the public traffic 
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in human beings. He also abolished 
the secret inquisition, which had held 
such sway during the reign of Paul. 
The emancipation of the serfs was a 
measure which lay very near his heart, 
but Russia was not in his day pre- 
pared by that momentous event. He 
allowed the serfs to purchase with 
their freedom portions of land, to be 
held in their own right, and while 
doing all in his power to improve the 
condition of that unfortunate class, he 
doubtless paved the way for the abo- 
lition of serfdom in Russia. He re- 
moved many civil and social restraints 
which had pressed heavily upon the 
people—but time would fail to tell of 
his many acts of beneficence. 

During his wars with Napoleon, his 
efforts in behalf of the wounded of all 
nations were so great that the Russian 
Senate proposed to bestow upon him 
the title of ‘‘ The Blessed.” But de- 
claring that he had done nothing more 
than his duty, he declined a title any 
sovereign might be proud to wear. 

He aided his excellent mother in 
establishing those benevolent institu- 
tions which have rendered her name 
so dear to the Russian people, and he 
showed his zeal for education by insti- 
tuting or remodelling seven universi- 
ties, by founding two hundred gymna- 
siums or normal schoolgand two thou- 
sand elementary schools. He was 
zealous in every good word and work; 
his heart bled for the woes and suffer- 
ings of humanity, and to him the op- 
pressed millions of Europe began to 
look as their champion and deliverer. 

His accession had been hailed with 
delight throughout the civilized world. 
The great German poet, Klopstock, in 
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an ode celebrating that event, had ad- 
dressed the young emperor as the tu- 
telary angel of the human race; and 
the Russians, so long ground down by 
despotism, greeted the new sovereign 
and the new era with transports of 
enthusiasm never known before among 
a people, by nature reticient and 
grave. 

And Alexander, animated by the 
noblest impulses, did his best to real- 
ize the hopes of his country and the 
world. Possessed of all those quali- 
ties which win love and admiration, 
he was the hope and the pride of his 
people. He was the most amiable of 
men, and with his amiable qualities 
were blended a deep sensibility, a sin- 
cere respect for the dignity of human 
nature, and that tinge of romance and 
gentimentalism which lends such a 
charm to youth, all the more potent as 
when in his case it is united to the 
highest of earthly stations. Of majes- 
tic figure and striking personal beauty, 
there was a seductive grace in his 
manner and conyersation which fasci- 
nated all. 

But with all his admirable qualities 
he had not the strength of character 
requisite in a reformer ; the gentleness 
of his disposition constantly stood in 
his way. ‘To push forward reforms in 
a country so ignorant, so0 wedded to 
old customs as Ruasia, one needed to 
be made of something of the stern 
stuff of Peter the Great. 

Ere long the theories of youth lost 
their charm; the glowing idea ever be- 


fore the chivalrous, romantic soul of 


this liberal-minded sovereign of a des- 
potic empire became mere and more 
difficult of realization. Russia, unpre- 
pared for liberal institutions, chose 
darkness rather light, and Alexander 
had a sad awakening from the Utopi- 
an dreams of his youth. He found 
himself pursued by the bitterest oppo- 
sition and ingratitude, and discour- 
aged at the magnitude of the work he 
had attempted, at the hostility to re- 
_torm of the very classes he had sought 
most to beneift, he at length sunk into 
supiness and melancholy, and grossly 
neglected the concerns of the empire 
—concerns too vast and intricate for a 
man of his by no means comprehen- 
sive intellect. 
After having pursued his progres- 
sive policy for-nearly twenty years, he 
intrusted the helm of affairs to his 
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ministers, at the head of whom stood 
Count Araktcheieff, a representative 
of the “Old Russian ” party, and ag 
such opposed to reform. Through 
means which have never yet been 
fully understood, he gained almost 
entire sway over the czar, and the 
many acts of the last years of Alexan- 
der’s reign, so contrary to his own en- 
lightened views, may be laid to the 
charge of this man, who was really all- 
powerful in Russia. Yielding to his 
counsels, Alexander even turned a 
deaf ear to the appeals of the Greeks, 
his religious allies and proteges; and, 
in the final struggle against Turkey, 
which won for Greece the sympathy 
of the whole civilized world, he stood 
aloof. 

Alexander had joined the coalition 
against Napoleon in 1805, and had 
been present at the battle of Auster- 
litz, when the allied armies of Russia 
and Austria suffered such disastrous 
defeat ; yet always given to hero wor- 
ship, he soon after became dazzled by 
the genius and success of the Irench 
emperor. Sofar did his infatuation 
go, that he entered into Napoleon’s 
plans for conquest, and even wished 
to bestow upon him his sister Catha- 
rine, in marriage. But the proposed 
alliance, so much desired by both em- 
perors, was prevented by the deter- 
mined opposition of the empress 
mother. 

Yielding to the all-powerful influ 
ence of this master mind, Alexander 
accepted the secret conditions of the 
treaty of Tilsit, and on the 7th of 
July, 1807, the two emperors met on 4 
raft in the river Nieman—Napoleon 
as the monarch of the West, Alexan- 
der as the sovereign of the Kast.—and 
coolly set about dividing Europe and 
the world between them. 

A rupture soon followed, which in 
1812 broke out into open hostilities. 
Alexander joined the great coalition 
against Napoleon, bringing into the 
field an army of about nine hundred 
thousand men. 

After the fail of the French empe- 
ror, Alexander, believing that with 
the vast armies at his command it was 
his mission to act as pacificator of Eu- 
rope, formed with Austria and Prussia 
the celebrated “Holy Alliance,” whose 
ostensible object was to regulate the 


affairs of Europe on the basis of 


Christian charity. Of this alliance, 
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Alexander was the heart and soul,and 
in its inception he was no doubt sin- 
vere; but, always easily influenced by 
stronger minds than his own, in car- 
rving out his plans, he was insidu- 
ously led on to adopt the measures of 
that “supple, tortuous, dark diplo- 
matist of the old system,”—Prince de 


Metternich. 
Alexander's religious views had 
changed. At the time of the burning 


of Moscow he professed to have re- 
ceived divine 1llumination. Ina con- 
yersation with Bishop Eylart, in the 
year 1818, he said, “I felt a void in my 
heart, accompanied by a strange pre- 
sentiment. I went, I came, I sought 
diversions ; the burning o: Moscow at 
last illuminated my spirit, and the 
judgment of God on the frozen field of 
hattle filled me with a warmth of faith 
[ had never known before. From 
that moment I learned to know God 
ashe is revealed in the Bible; from 
that moment I tried to comprehend, 
as Lnow do comprehend, his wish and 
hislaw. The resolution to devote to 
God alone, my glory, my person and 
my reign, has been matured and 
strengthened within me. Irom that 
time I became another man, and to the 
deliverance of Iurope from ruin do I 
owe my own safety and deliyerance.” 

His piety seems to have been deep 
and sincere, and so liberal was his 
faith that he prayed with equal fervor 
in Greek, Catholic or Protestant 
churches. 

A lady had exercised a most marked 
influence upon his religious life—the 
celebrated Baroness Krudener—who, 
aflera youth of frivolity, had, in her 
maturer years, embraced 2 'ifc of holi- 
hess, and, imbued with ti... doctrines 
of the Moravian brethren, und the 
ideas of the well-known mystic vis- 
lonary, Stilling had felt that she had a 
call to preach the gospel. This lady 
had also, years before, won a deep in- 
uence over the lovely and spiritual 
Queen Louisa of Prussia. 

Upon his second visit to Parisin 1815, 
Alexander drew up the draft of the 
Holy Alliance, Mme. Krudener was in 
the city, and is supposed to have had 
some share in the work. 

Alexander said to the priest of Gen- 
eva, “I am about to quit France, and 
lwish, before my departure, to render 
4 public act of thanksgiving to God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and 


! 
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ee meme 


ence to the Gospel. 
peror of 


sign it.” 
the 


Which was 
sovereigns. 


who well knew the emperor. 


to invite the people to act in obedi- 
I wish the em- 
Austria and the king of 
Prussia to join mein this act of ado- 
ration, that the people may see us, 
like the wise men of the East, ac- 
knowledging the superior authority 
of God the Savior. Beg of God, with 
me,that he will dispose my allies to 
And with these words the 
tussian emperor handed to the priest 
draft of the “ Holy Alliance,” 
duly signed by the allied 


From the time of his father’s tragi- 


cal death—in which none have deemed 
that he had any share—Alexander’s life 
was embittered by melancholy. From 
this. he sometimes took refuge iy the 
dissipations of his splendid court, 
in later 


but 
years, oftener in religious 
uiysticism. ‘* Seated upon one of the 
most exalted thrones, Alexander leads 
the life of an anchorite,” wrote one 
“ He 
enjoys no pleasures; having scarcely 
reached his mid-career, in the prime 
of manhood, he leads a solitary and 
miserable existence,” wrote another. 

Doubtless one cause of his melan- 


choly .was his estrangement from his 
Wife. 
age, Catharine had formed a marriage 


When but seventeen years of 


for her favorite grandson with the 
Princess Elizabeth of Baden—a mere 
child, a year younger than himself, 
and his equal in grace, beauty and 
amiability. 

Never was there a lovelier or more 
loving pair; but, as Years passed, Eliz- 
abeth’s place in her husband’s heart 
became filled by another—her inferior 
in all save beauty. Elizabeth had 
striven to hide her sorrow from the 
world, to find solace for her wounded 
heart in acts of beneficence and char- 
ity ; but a grief too deep for words or 
lamentation had entered her soul, and 
was slowly undermining the sources 
of her life. 

After long years of estrangement, 
Alexander awoke from his unworthy 
dream, and with all the ardor of a first 
affection returned to the wife of his 
youth, who had never for a moment 
ceased to love him. By the most del- 
icate and affectionate attentions he 
sought to make her forget the past; 
and her health being seriously im- 
paired, he proposed to accompany her 
to her native land, as the physicians 
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had decided that she must leave Rus- 
sia. Elizabeth, to all proposals for 
change of air and scene, replied that 


the wife of the emperor of Russia 


must not leave her husband’s country 
to die in a foreign land; at length the 
imperial pair concluded to repair to 


Taganrog, a small town on the sea of 


a) 
Azof. 

Here love and happiness wrought a 
wonderful change in the empress; her 
health daily improved, and in the 
charm of her society the emperor for- 
got the melancholy to which he had 
been a prey. But before they had 
been three months at Taganrog, Alex- 
ander was seized with a fever inci- 
«dental to the climate, and in his case 
ageravated by a chronic tendency to 
erysipelas. 
December, 1825, in the twenty-fifth 
year of his reign, died Alexander L, 
the emperor of fifty millions of peo- 
ple, soothed to the last by the love 
and care of her to whom his wander- 
ing heart had too late returned ; who 
might, through all these years, have 
been the good angel of his life. To 
her were given his last words of love— 
to her his dying message: ‘I never 
felt greater inward peace.” - When 
speech had failed, he motioned her to 
draw near, and a few moments before 
he breathed his last, tenderly pressed 
her hand. When all was over, Eliza- 


beth herself closed the dear eyes, ele- 
vated the cross, the symbol of salva- 


tion, above the mute form of him who 
since the first day of her marriage, she 
had never ceased to love, embraced 
and blessed him. ‘ Savior, pardon me 
all my sins,” she prayed; ‘it is thy 
will that he is taken from me;” then 
retiring to her department, she gave 
her tears free vent. Yet again and 
again she returned to the side of the 
departed one and breathed to heaven 
the most fervent prayers for his soul. 
Shortly after the death or her hus- 
band, Elizabeth wrote this well known 
letter to the empress mother : 
‘‘Mamma, our angel is in heaven, 
and I still exist upon the earth. Who 
would have thought that I, feeble, 
and wasted, should have survived 
him? Mamma, do not abandon me, 
for I am utterly alone in this world of 
grief. Our dear departed. one wears 
in death his own benevolent expres- 
sion; his smile proves to me that he is 
happy, and tiat he sees other things 





Here, on the first day of 
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than he beheld while he was with us. 
My only consolation under this irre. 
parable loss is that L shall not lone 
survive him—that I hope to rejoin 
him soon.” 

The hope was soon realized, for jp 
less than five months, this loveliest, 


best of princesses, Was nO more. Al] | 


who gazed upon that white, wasted 


face to which the beauty of youth, go | 


arly faded, had come back there in 
death, saw there the face of ap 
angel.” 

‘1, myself, knew that august pair,” 
says a Russian poet, soon destined 
to wear the crown of freedom’s mar. 
tyrs. He was charming as hope, sue 
delightful as felicity. It seems but 
yesterday when Catharine adorned 
their youthful brows with nuptial 


crowns of roses, soon to be succeeded 


by diadems. But alas! all too soon 


did the genius of death crown their | 


pale brows with poppies! What then 
is life !” 

The only children of Alexander and 
Elizabeth, two daughters, had died in 
infancy, and Constantine, the brother 
next the late emperor in age, was heir 
to the throne, though he resigned his 
claim to his younger brother, Nicho- 
las. 

Never had a ruler been more be- 
loved than Alexander ; never was one 
more lamented. ‘The whole land 
seemed stricken dumb by a mighty 
sorrow, and the awful silence was 
broken only by wailings for the dead. 
As at the death of William of Orange, 
“the little children cried in_ the 
streets.” And yet Alexander had his 


bitter enemies, and at the time of his § 


death a conspiracy, the knowledge of 
which saddened his last hours, had 
been formed against his life. 

The character of Alexander is ove 
offering many coutradictions, but the 
general judgment concerning him may 
be summed up in the words of Cha- 
teaubriand: ‘He may perhaps oftei 
do wrong, but it is ever his desire t0 
do right.” ; 

The English author of “ Revelations 
of Russia,” says of him, “The cnarac- 
ter of the emperor Alexander, pre 
sents a singular mixture of liberal 
views, benevolence and finesse, joined 
to indolent weakness.” Rabbe, at 
thor of “ L’Histoire d’ Alexandre,” pro 
nounces him brilliant but superficial, 
an idealist and a theorist, with 4 
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connected systems. 

Napoleon at St. Helena said of him 
to Count Le Cases, “the emperor of 
Russia is infinitely superior; he pos- 
sesses abilities, grace and information; 
he is fascinating, but one cannot trust 
him: he is not sincere; he is a _true 
Greek of the lower empire. Te is, Or 
pretends to be, a metaphysician ; his 
{faults are those of his education. * 
if I die here, he will be my successor 
in Europe.” 

The reader of the history of those 
times must form his own opinion of 
the man who for twenty-five years 
played so momentous a role in the 
affairs of Europe; who was the soul 
of the coalition that defeated Napo- 
leon. 

For ourselves, we believe in the 
genuineness of his lofty sentiments, in 
the sincerity of his efforts for the good 
of his people and the world. A man 
of great refinement and deep sensibil- 
ity, of progressive and enlightened 
ideas, he was called to the rule of a vast, 
half savage empire, made up of many 
races, cach wedded to its own ideas 
and traditions. Never did royal phi- 
lanthropist and reformer mark out for 
himself a task so difficult as was Alex- 
ander’s—and may we not well believe 
that his errors, though many, were 
always errors of the head and not of 
the heart 2?—/’. A. S., in Boston Tran- 
script, 
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Aman in his carriage was riding along, 
A gaily dressed wife by his side ; 
Insatin and laces she looked like a 
queen, 
And he like a king in his pride. 


A wood-sawyer stood on the street as 
they passed ; 
The carriage and couple he eyed, 
And he said, as he worked, with his 
saw on a log, 
“T wish I was rich and could ride.” 


The man in his carriage remarked to 
his wife, 
“One thing I would give, if I could; 
| would give all my wealth for the 
strength and the health 
Of the man that is sawing the 
wood.” 
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INDIANS AND WHISKY. 
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It is well known that an Indian’s 
appetite for alcoholic stimulants is 
exceedingly strong, much more so than 
that of a white man. 

Rey. 8S. E. Wright, of Leech Lake, 
wave us acall last week, and told us 
some facts concerning the traffic and 
effect of liquor among the Chippewa 
tribes. He has labored as a teacher 
and missionary among them for 
twenty-nine years, and is the only 
white man in the State who can speak 
the Chippewa language. He under- 
stands the Indian well; knows his 
nature and habits of life. 

Iie expressed strong doubt about 
the civilization or christianization of 
the Indians, so long as they had access 
to the fire-water. Rum is their ruin, 
While the missionary brings one good 
influence to bear upon them, the mis- 
sionaries of the Devil will bring fifty 
bad influences. The whisky influence 
is the most fearful of all. The way 
the thing is done is after this manner: 

A trader, grocery man, saloonist, or 
whatever he may call himself, gives 
the Indian liquor enough to intoxicate 
him, and then for one quart of whisky 
he can buy his blanket, gun, dog, bun- 
dle of furs, and all he has. First he 
makes him insane, and then cheats 
and robs him of his possessions. This 
is the way the Indians are treated by 
wicked white men. Is it any wonder 
that they hate the Saxon race? It is 
under the influence of liquor that all 
their quarrels and murders among 
themselves occur. Rey. Mr. Wright 
expressed it as his candid opinion that 
the Cook family were murdered in 
consequence of rum. Bobolink and 
his companions were partially intoxi- 
cated when they perpetrated the 
bloody deed. He said an Indian will 
rarely murder for money, or plunder 
unless he is crazed with alcohol. 

Truly the rum fiend is not confined 
to white men. He counts his victims 
in every land, among every nation or 
tribe. 
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| His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His giory still gleams in their eyes, 
Oh! these truants from home and 
from heaven, 
They have made me more manly 
and mild ; 
And I know how Jesus could liken, 


The kingdom of God to a child. 


LITTLE ONES. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
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When the lessons and tasks are all 
ended, 
And the school for the day is dis- 
missed, 
And the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good night and be kissed; 
Oh ! the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in a tender embrace ! 
Oh! the smiles that are halos of 
heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my 
face | 
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I ask not a life for the dear ones, 
All radiant, as others have done, 
But that life may have just enough 
shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun; 
I would pray God to guard them from 
evil, 
But my prayer would bound back to 
myself ; 
Ah! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But a sinner must pray for himself. 
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And when they are gone I sit dream- 


ing 
Of my childhood too lovely to last ; 
Of love that my heart will remember 
When it wakes to the pulse of the 
past, 





The twig is so easily bended, 
I have banished the rule and the rod; 
I have taught them the goodness of 
knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness 


of God. 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness,, 
Where I shut them from breaking s 
rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction, 
My love is the law of the school. 


Ere the world and 
made me 
A partner of sorrow and sin, 
‘While the glory of God was about me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 


its wickedness 
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Oh! my heart grows weak as a woman’s 
Aud the fountains of feeling will 
flow, 
When I think of the paths steep and 
stony, 
Where the feet of 
must £0 ; 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er 
them, 
Of the tempest of Fate blowing wild ; 
Oh! there is nothing on earth half 
so holy, 
As the innocent heart of a child. 


IT shall leave the old house in the at- 
tumn, 
To traverse its threshold no more: 
Ah! how I shall sigh for the dear ones 
That meet me each morn at the 
door! 
I shall miss the good-nights and _ the 
kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee, 
The group on the green, and the flow- 
ers 
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I shall miss them at morn and at eve 
Their song in the school and the 
street : 


They are idols of hearts and of house- 
holds; 
They are angels of God in disguise; 
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I shall miss the low hum of their 
voices, 
And the tramp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons and tasks are all 
ended, 
And Death says, 
‘dismissed,’ ” 
May the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good-night and be kissed. 


“The school is 


a ge 


OWNERSHIP 
SEA. 


GOD'S OF THE 


BY LEONARD SWAIN. 


God has given the land to man, but 
the sea He has reserved to Himself ; 
the sea is His, and He made it. He 
has given man ‘no inheritance in it; 
no, not s0 much as to set his foot on.” 
If he enters its domain, he enters it as 
apilgrim and a stranger. He may 
pass over it, but he can have no abid- 
ing place upon it. He cannot build 
his house, nor so much as pitch his 
lines, nor subdue it to his uses, nor 
rear his monuments upon it. If he 

ss done any brilliant exploit upon its 
surface, he cannot perpetuate the 
memory of it by erecting so much as 
anarch ora pillar. It steadfastly re- 
fuses to own him as its lord and mas- 
ter. Itis not afraid of him, as is the 
land. Its depths do not tremble at his 
coming. Its waters do not flee when 
he appeareth. When it hears of him, 
then it laughs him to scorn. All the 
strength of all his generation is to it 
as a feather before the whirl- wind, and 
all the noise of his commerce, and all 
the thunders of his navies it can hush 
ina moment within the silence of its 
impenetrable abysses. 

Whole armies have gone down into 
that unfathomable dar ‘kness, and not a 
floating bubble marks the place of 
their disappearing. If all the popula- 
tions of the world, from the beginning 
of time, were cast into its depths the 
smooth surface of its oblivion would 
close over them in an hour; and if all 
the cities of the earth, and all the 
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structures and monuments that were 
ever reared by man were heaped to- 
gether over that grave for a tombstone, 
it could not break the surface of the 
deep, and lift back their memory to 
the light of the sun and the breath of 
the upper air; the sea would still clap 
his hands in triumph over them, and 
roll the billows of his derision a 
thousand fathoms above the topmost 
stone of that mighty sepulchre. The 


patient earth submits to the rule of 


man, and the mountains bow their 
rocky heads before the hammer of his 
power and the blast of his terrible 
enginery. But the sea cares not for 
him; not so much as a single hair’s 
breadth can its level be lowered or 
lifted by all the efforts and all the 
enginery of all the generations of time. 
* * * He may engrave his 
title upon the mountain top, and 
quarry his signature into the founda- 
tions of the globe; but he cannot 
write his name on the sea. 

And with this is connected that 
other feature of the sea which makes 
its reservation to God. 
loneliness. One who has never tray- 
eled upon it expects to find it some- 
what thickly populated. He thinks 
of the 
over the water, and he is re eady to 
imagine that the great deep is alive 
with the hurrying to and fro of the 
nations. He reads of the lands 
“whose commerce whitens every sea,” 
and he is ready to think that the ocean 
itself is as full of sails as the harbor 
of some mighty metropolis. But he 
finds his mistake. As he leaves the 
land the ships begin to disappear. As 
he goes on his way soon all vanish, 
and. there is nothing about him but 
the round sea and the bounded sky. 
Sometimes he may meet or overtake 
a solitary ship during the day; but 
then, again, there will be many days 


when not asingle sail will cross the 
horizon. The captain of the Adri- 


atic told us that he had repeatedly 
made voyages across the Atlantic and 
and not seen a single ship between 
soundings. We asked him if it was 
on the ordinary line of trayel? He 
replied that it was on the great high- 
Way of commerce between the two 
hemispheres. When we reflect that 
all the traveling that is done upon 
the seas is confined to a very tew 
paths, and that those paths cover but 


1 mean its 


vast traffic and travel that goes 
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an infinitesimal part of the whole sur- 
face of the ocean, this loneliness of 
the sea becomes astonishing and over- 
whelming. There are spaces measured 
by thousands and thousands of miles, 
over Which no ship had ever passed. 
The idea of a nation’s commerce 
whitening every sea is the wildest 
fancy. If all the ships that have ever 
been built were brought together in a 
a single flect, they would fill but a 
handbreadth of the ocean. The space, 
therefore, that man and his works 
occupy on the sea is as small in extent 
as the hold he has on it, by his power, 
is slight and superficial. Both to- 
gether are as nothing. Both together 
must always be as nothing. The 
ocean covers three-fourths of the sur- 
face of the globe, and by far the great- 
est part of this vast expanse is and 
ever has been entirely free from his 
presence and visitation. 

And it is this vastness, this loneli- 
ness, and this impossibility of subju- 
gation by man, that set it apart from 
the secular world, and consecrate it 
as the peculiar possession and dwell- 
ing place of the Most High. Like 
some vast builded temple, it perpet- 
ually speaks of Himand for Him. It 
bodies forth His immensity. It repre- 
sents eternity. Girded around all the 
lands, as death is girded around all 
life, it seems to bring the unseen 
world to our vision, and to sound and 
shine with the glory and the awful- 
ness of that state which is beyond the 
grave, Travelling out into its vast- 
ness, we seem to De moving beyond 
the boundaries of space and time. 
Sailing on, day after day, without any 
appraent progr ess, never reaching the 
horizon that is beyond, it is as if we 
had lost all connection with the earth 
which we inhabit, and were voyaging 
upon the infinite expanse of the skies, 
traveling to some world that lies be- 
yond the stars of heaven. The 
strangeness Of this sensation becomes 
perplexing and oppressive. It is al- 
most as if we had quitted life itself, 
and the winds of eternity had taken 


our sails, and were blowing us over 


the sea of death towards the throne of 


God and the bar of the jud gment, * * 

The petty interests that engrossed 
us a While ago are shrunk to nothin- 
ness. Thee eagerness of anticipation, 
the excitement of departure are all 
forgotten, as the departed soul forgets 
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the pain, the recklessness, and the fear 
of the dying bed, when the shores of 
a receding world fade out of its sight, 
and the strange calm of that vast new 
ocean of life over which is is sailing 
takes possession of its consciousness, 
We are alone with God. We are 
walking in His temple, and it would 
scarcely surprise us if we should see 
Him riding upon the clouds, or de- 
scending upon the deep, and moving 
tow ards us in His chariot of the 
waters. 

In speaking thus of God’s presence 
on the sea, l do not mean to imply 
that Ile is not also on the land, or 
that the earth does not contain abund- 
ant indications of his presence. 1 only 
speak of these things which mark the 
ocean as in some respects the place of 
His peculiar dwelling, and the sphere 
of His special manifestation. We 
know that the earth is full of His 
works; that His footprints are upon 
every plain and mountain, the mark 
of His fingers on all its fields and for- 
ests and streams. Yet we cannot help 
saving and feeling that His dwelling 
place is in the heavens, because of his 
vastness, ifs omnipresence, and its sep- 
aration from man. We involuntarily 
look up to the sky when we refer to 
Him. We point thither when we 
would indicate Ilis residence; as if 
though the earth is His footstool, and 
the ‘place where His works are 
wrought, still the heavens were His 
habitation, and there He and His 
throne and peculiar dwelling. So, in 
lesser measure, is it with the sea. Its 

vastness, its omnipresence, and its 
separation from the presence and 
power of man, set it apart as the sym- 
bol of God, the temple of His abode, 
and the place of His special manifes- 
tation. Itis to the land which it 
embosoms what the sky is to the whole 
olobe which it encircles; it isa sky 
beneath the sk vy, touching the earth 
with a more solid grasp than that, and 
surrounding it with a more palpab le 
firmament. And as the sky would 
have a vaster mystery if we could sail 
over it as we sail upon the sea, so the 
sea has a vaster mystery, because We 
can sail over it and find it a more pal- 
pable s! sky, only with its arch inverted, 
and its firmame ut under our feet. 
The sky is distant, but the sea is near. 
We can walk down to the shore and 
lay our hands upon its waters: and 
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and When we do so we feel as if we 
touched the feet of Jehovah; as if we 
saw the very fields of immensity and 
eternity, and held within our grasp 
the lines that bound us to another life. 
And it is this which gives the sea its 
mysterv and might; that it is fraught 
with those spiritual suggestions, ths at it 
is the symbol of eternity and infinity, 
and crowds upon us, with irresistible 
majesty, the vision of that life unseen, 
and those worlds unknown, for which 
our souls are made, and to which the 
feet of every one of us are swift and 
irreversibly traveling. There is a sea 
within us which responds to the sea 
without. Deep calleth unto deep, and 
itis the answer and the yearning of 
these inward waves, in reply to that 
outward call, which makes our hearts 
to swell, our eyes to grow dim with 
tears, and our whole being to life and 
vibrate with such strong emotion 
when we stand upon the shore, and 
look out upon the deep, or-sit in the 
stern of some noble ship and feel 
ourselves cradled on the pulsations of 
its mighty bosom. ‘There is a life 
within us which calls to that sea with- 
out—a conscious destiny which only 
its magnitude and its motion can sym- 
bolize and utter. There is that in 
man which draws him to the sea by 
some secret spell, whose attraction he 
cannot resist or master, * * * 
There is a deep, eternal brotherhood 
between him and the rolling ocean. 
Though it scorns his power, and will 
not take his chain nor bear his hand- 
writing, nor even his very presence 
except as a pilgrim and stranger, it 
still links itself to him by ties that are 
stronger than steel, and that draw 
him towards it from cities and forests, 
from the tops of mountains, and the 
depths of midland deserts. Though 
we have never looked upon it, and 
dwell thousands of miles away from 
it, still it is a reality, a presence and a 
power into him. He thinks of it by 
day; he dreams of it by night. In 
his imagination he fashions 1ts shoes, 
pours its mighty tides around the land, 
stretches its azure expanse like the 
sky, pushes his back upon its waves, 
and sweeps out from fuding headlands, 
to lose himself in the dread immens- 
ity,and find himself alone with the 
Rea and its maker. 
And so, by its material uses and its 
spiritual voice, does the sea ever speak 


to us to tell us that its builder and 
maker is God. He hewed its channels 
in the deep, and drew its barriers 
upon the sand, and cast its belted 
waters around the world. He fitted 
it to the earth and the sky, and poised 
them skilfully the one against the 
other when He “ measured the waters 
in the hollow of His hand, and meted 
out heaven with the span, and com- 
prehended the dust of the earth ina 
measure, and weighed the mountains 
in seales and the hills in a balance.” 
He gave the sea its wonderful laws, 
and armed it with its wonderful 
powers, and set it upon its wonderful 
work. 


“Q’er all its 
walks, 
On all its waves His goodness shines.” 


breadths His wisdom 


Let us give thanks, therefore, for 
the sea. Let us remember Him that 
gave it such vast dominion, and made 
it to be not only the dwelling place of 
His awful presence, but the beautiful 
carment of His love, and the mighty 
instrument of Ilis goodness. Let it 
speak to us of His unfathomable ful- 
ness. Let it teach us that He has made 
nothing in vain. Let it remind us 
that the powers of destruction and 
death are under His control, and that 
behind the cloud of darkness and ter- 
ror that often invades them, they are 
working out immeasurable results of 
blessing and life for the future time, 
for distant regions and for coming 
generations. Let it lead us to confide 
in Him who “ruleth the raging of the 
seas, who stilleth the noise of their 
waves, and the tumult of the people ;” 
who has all the forces of the world at 
His control, and all the ages of time 
at Ilis command; who knows how to 


build His kingdom beneath the sea of 


human opposition, as He built the 
continents beneath the ocean waters ; 
who makes all the powers of dissolu- 
tion and decay, yield to that kingdom 
some element of strength or richness 3; 
and who, when the appointed hour 
Shall come, will lift it irresistibly 
above the waves, and set its finished 
beauty beneath the heavens, with the 
spoils of all time gathered upon its 
walls, and the nations of the saved 
walking in its glory. 
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WELLMAN’S 


OUR OWN. 


{f I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind would trouble my 
mind 
That I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor give you needless pain ; 
But we vex our own with look and 
tone 
We may never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 

You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it well might be that never for me 

The pain of the heart should cease ! 
How many go forth at morning 

Who never come home at night! 
And hearts have broken for harsh 

words spoken 
That sorrow can ner set right. 


We have careful thought for the stran- 
ger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest ; 
But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with the shade of scorn, 
"T were a cruel fate were the night too 
late 
To undo the work of the morn. 
~~ Harper's Bazar. 
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PLato is profoundly spiritual and 
capacious in all his views. He seems 
to me especially remarkable for the 
sense of the great Christian virtue of 
Holiness, or sanctification; and for 
the sense of the presence of the Deity 
in all things, great or small, which 
always runs inasolemn under-current 
beneath his exquisite playfulness and 
irony; while all the merely moral 
virtues may be found in his writings 
defined in the most noble manner, as 
& great painter defines his figures, 
u ithout outlines. 
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THOUGHTS FOR YOUNG 


BY HION. HORACK MANS, 


Every human being is bern into 
this world, a potential universe. Pros- 
pective, he is receptive of all sentient 
enjoyments; capableof all knowledge, 
susceptible of all forms of virtue. In- 
sect and worm, as he is at birth, there 
is Within him the seminal principle of 
all grandeur and all glory. Conscious 
of but a single want and a single plea- 
sure, on his introduction into ‘life, the 
blessings which crowd an immensity, 
and lie along the vista of an eternity, 
are Within his reach. 

In one respect, indeed, man holds 
high pre-eminence over the universe 
into which he is born. As he builds 
himself up, idea by idea, and virtue by 
virtue, each new acquisition in the in- 
finite progression of knowledge, and 
each ascension in the endless acclivi- 
ties of duty, is a new joy. 

We were created in ignorance and 
in weakness, for the very purpose of 
enabling us to feel the conscious de- 
light of gathering in knowledge, and 
of growing stronge r in virtue. Had 
we been endued at birth, with any 
amount of positive knowledge, or had 
we been set forward, by the shortest 
stage, in the path of actual duty, it 
would have been so much substracted 
from the pleasures of acquisition and 
of improvement. So much as we had 
known, so much of novelty should we 
have lost. 

Addison beautifully describes the 
moon and planets to be 


“Forever singing as they shine, 
‘The hand that made usis divine.’ ’ 


And this is trne. But their song is 
sung only to other ears. In the rightly 
developed soul, this song is sung 10 
its Own consciousness; this celesti: al 
music is chanted for its own inward 

ear. Hence, poor and weak and igno- 
rant as we are at birth, we have w vhat 
is far better than any created majesty 
or wisdom or blessedness could be,— 
we have faculties by which we can 
ourselves co-operate in their acqui- 
sition, and thus secure a tripple re- 
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ward, and an increased power of com- 
passing new blessings. 

Now all this vastness and splendor 
and duration are the birthright, or 
rather the birth-gift of all. Nor have 
we any reason to suppose that the 
bounty of the Creator is to cease its 
overflow here, as though his fountain 
were exhausted, or our urns full. On 
the contrary, all our ideas of our 
Heavenly Father prompt us to believe 
that he has, and will forever hare, 
purer, more precious and more copl- 
ous gifts in store, corresponding with 
our enlarged and exalted capacities to 
receive them. 

All analogy teaches us that we have 
undeveloped faculties within us, sus- 
ceptibilities of happiness yet dormant, 
for whose fervor and intensity this 
world is too cold and uncongenial ; 
and which, therefore, await our trans- 
lation to the land of the blest, where a 
purer ether and.subtler elemental fires 
shall kindle them into life. While we 
were yet in embryo, our body existed 
in form as perfect as at present; our 
muscles, our brain, our lungs, and 
all our organs of sense, were complete; 
but we needed to be ushered into 
this world of air and light and motion 
and beauty, to call them into play. 

So in regard tothe next stage of ex- 
istence, we have the assurance of 
splendors and symphonies and loves, 
such as eye hath not seen, nor car 
heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive; and if so, 
then we must now have within us, 
lying undeveloped and inert, the ru- 
dimentary organs of eye and ear and 
heart, with which we shall see and 
feel the vision, the hallelujahs, and 
the ecstasy of the better world. 

As to this unseen and unimagined 
magnificence and beatitude of the fu- 
ture life, we are, while sojourning 
upon earth, only in the ante-natal 
state of darkness, inactivity and cir- 
cumscription. Such is the nature 
which God has bestowed upon us, to 
be magnified, enlightened and adorned: 
and it is not given to mortal eloquence 
or poesy, With all their many colored 


words, to paint the number and vari- 


egation of its glories! 

But, for this Book of Lite, there is 
a Book of death. Balancing our keen 
susceptibilities of enjoyment, are sus- 
ceptibilities of sufferiug not less keen. 
Every nerve that can thrill with plea- 





sure can also agonize with pain. In- 
stead of hymnizings of hliss, there 
may be howlings of “desp: ir. If there 
is an infinity of truth, there is an in- 
finity of error also; and the embyrean 
of possible blessedness is not more 
high than the abysses of possible woe 
are deep. 

We are born into 
space, in a figurative as well an 
a literal sense.  Intellectually, we 
can go backward as well as forward. 
Morally, we can go downward as well 
as upward. Our possible range of 
oscillation touches the extremes of 
health and sickness; of intellectual 
law and of chaos anti-intellectual; of 
holiness and of sin. Whenever a law 
is submitted to a free, rational being, 
it is necessarily accompanied by two 
possibilities—the possibility of diso- 
bedience; and when the law, like 
all the Divine laws, executes itself, 
there is attached to these possibilities 
the certainty of infinite gain, or of in- 
finite loss. Free agency necessitates 
the possibility of “perdition ; moral 
compulsion, indeed, may save from 
ruin; but compusion abolishes free- 
dom. 

Endued, then with these immortal 
and energetic capacities to soar or 
sink; with these heights of glory 
above him, and this aby ss Of wretch- 
eduess below him, witherward shall a 
young man set his face, and how shall 
he order his steps ? 

There is a time when the youthful 
heir of a throne first comes toa knowl- 
edge of hismighty prerogatives ; when 
he first learns what strength there is 
in his imperial arm, and what happi- 
ness or woe wait upon his voice. So 
there must be a time when the vista 
of the future, with all its possibilities 
of glory and of shame, first opens to 
the vision of youth. ‘Then is he sum- 
moned to make his choice between 
truth and treachery; between honor 
und dis hon wr: between purity and 
profligacy; between moral life and 
moral death. And as he doubts or 
Ealances between the heavenward and 
the hellward course; as he struggles 
to rise or consents to fall; is there, in 
ull the universe of: God, a spectacle of 
higher exultation, or of deeper pathos? 
Within him are the appetites of a 
brute and the attributes of an angel; 
and when these meet in council to 


free and open 


' make up the roll of his destiny and 
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seal his fate, shall the beast hound out 
the seraph! Shall the young man, 
now conscious of. the largeness of his 
sphere and the sovereignty of his 
choice, wed the low ambitions of the 
world, and, seek with their emptiness, 
to fill his immortal desires ? Because 
he has a few animal wants that must 
be supplied, shall he become all ani- 
mal, an epicure and an inebriate, and 
blasphemously make it the first doc- 
trine of his catechism,—* the chief end 
of man,”—to glorify his stomach and 
to enjoy it? 

Because it is the law of self-preser- 
vation that he shall provide for him- 
self, and the law of religion that he 
shall provide for his family when he 
has one, must he, therefore, cut away 
all the bonds of humanity, that bind 
him to his race, forswear charity, 
crush downevery prompting of beney- 
olence, and if he can have the palace 
and equipage of a prince, and the 
table of a Sybarite; become a blind 
man, and a deaf man, and a dumb 
man, when he walks the streets where 
hunger moans and nakedness shivers ? 

Because he must earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, must he, there- 
fore, become a devotee of Mammon, 
and worship the meanest god that 
dwells in Erebus. Because he has an 
instinct for the approval of his fellow- 
man, and would aspire to the honors 
of office, shall he, therefore, supple 
his principles so that they may take 
the Protean shape of every popular 
clamor; or poise his soul on what che 
mechanicians call a universal joint, 
which turns in every direction with 
indiscriminate facility ? 

Because absurd notions, descending 


to us from the worst and weakest of 


men, have created fictitious distine- 
tiens between employments, shall he 
seek a sphere of life for which he 
is neither fitted by nature nor by cul- 
ture, and spoil a good cobbler by be- 
coming a poor lawyer; or commit the 
double injustice of robbing the moun- 
tain goats of a herdsman to make a 
faithless shepherd in the Lord’s pas- 
tures ? 

Let the young man remember that 
there is nothing derogatory in any em- 
ployment that elevates or degrades it. 
The ploughman that turns the clod 
inay bea Cincinnatus ora Washington, 
or he may be brother to the clod he 
turns. It is every way creditable to 
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handle the yardstick, and to measure 
tape; the only discredit consists in 
having a soul whose range of thought 
is as short as the stick and as narrow 
as the tape. There is no glory in the 
act of affixing a signature by which 
the treasures of commerce are trans- 
ferred, or treaties between nations 
are ratified; the glory consists in the 
rectitude of the purpose that approves 
the one, and the grandeur of the phil- 
anthrophy that sacrifices the other. 

‘The time is soon coming, when, by 
the common consent of mankind, it 
will be esteemed more honorable to 
have been John Pounds, putting new 
and beautiful souls into the ragged 
children of the neighborhood, while 
he mended their father’s shoes, than 
to have sat upon the British throne, 

The time now is, when, if Queen 
Victoria, in one of her magniticent 
“ Progresses ” through her realms, 
were tomeet that more than American 
queen, Miss Dix, in her circumnaviga- 
tion of charity among the insane, the 
former should kneel and kiss the hand 
of the latter; and the ruler over more 
than a hundred millions of people 
should pay homage to the angel whom 
God has sent to the maniac. 

No matter what may be the fortunes 
or expectations of a young man, he 
has no right to live a life of idleness, 
In a world so full as this of incite- 
ments to exertion, and of rewards for 
achievements, idleness is the most ab- 
surd of absurdities, and the most 
shameful of shames. 

In such a world as our, the idle 
man is not so much a biped as a 
bivalve; and the wealth which breeds 
idleness,—is only a sort of human oys- 
ter bed, where heirs and heiresses are 
planted, to spend a contemptible life 
of slothfulness in growing plump and 
succulent for the grave-worm’s ban- 
quet. 

The example of Dr. Franklin, Dr. 
Bowdich and others, show that the 
most laborious of men may find lei- 
sure, or make it, for the culture of 
the mind. Indeed, it may be said 
that one of the greatest obstacles con- 
sists in the number and variety of its 
forms; for these are so many and so 
attractive that they bewilder rather 
than stimulate. 

The fine arts are so captivating and 
delightful that it is dangerous to rec- 
ommend them. They so enchant the 







































faculties of which they take posses- 
sion, that they often arrest their vota- 
ries in a course of usefulness, and 
withdraw them from the _ perform- 
ance of life’s most urgent duties. But 
a taste for the beauties of nature 
should be cultivated by all. In these 
there is nothing corrupting or mere- 
tricious; but all is healthful and im- 
proving. Yet this love of nature is 
strangely neglected. 

Why is it that so many men com- 
mit to memory 
art, and profess to admire a few 
square feet of canvass in a parlor or 
in a gallery, while they are impassive 
to all the garniture which God hangs 
around the horizon every day; and 
which, as a token of His exhaustless 
fulness, He removes and renews with 
évery passing hour ? 

It is hard to sympathise, even with 
those of the more beautiful sex, who 

o into raptures over a sunrise painted 
. a human hand, but who never saw 
an original. But where a love of nat- 
ural beauty has been cultivated, all 
nature becomes a stupendous gallery, 
as much superior in form and in col- 
oring to the choicest collections of hu- 
man art, as the heavens are broader 
and loftier than the Louvre or the 
Vatican. The beauties of the earth 
and the sky, of the changing seasons, 
and of day and night, cannot be mo- 
nopolized by one street in a city, or 
by one building in a street; they can- 
not be closed against those who have 
not a golden passport for admission ; 
but they are open and free to whom- 
soever may have an eye and an imagi- 
nation that have been first taught 1 to 
enjoy them. 

The pleasure of literature may joy- 
fully occupy the portion of the time 
demanded by business or by health. 
The pursuits of science are even more 
raluable and ennobling than the study 
of literature. Literature is conver- 
sant mainly with the works of man, 
while science deals with the works 
of God; and the difference in the sub- 
ject matter of the two indicates the 
difference in their relative value, and 
in the power and happiness they can 
respectively bestow. 

A great portion of our literature is 
addressed to marvellousness, ideality, 
and those suboridinate faculties that 
are brought into play by narrative, 
adventure and scenic representation. 
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By far the larger part of all histories,a 
great portion of epic poetry, and 
almost all martial poetry are addressed 
to the brutish propensities of combat- 
ivemess and destructiveness. But 
physical science addresses itself to the 
noble faculty of causality and the kin- 
dred members of its group, including 
the mathematical powers; and ethical 
science addresses itself both to causai- 
ity and to consciousness, and seeks 
also the sacred sanctions of veneration 
for whatever it teaches. 

A vast proportion of our literature 
consists of what had been written, or 
is a reproduction of what had been 
written, before the truths of modern 
science were discovered, before the 
idea that there is an order of nature, 
and a law of cause and effect, in the 
spiritual as well as the natural world, 
had been received into the mind, and 
had modified its action; and nothing 
can be more different than what the 
same genius would write, before bein 
imbued with the spirit of science, an 
after being so imbued. 


oO - 


THE FUTURE. 


BY MRS. M. J. CORBETT. 


©, thou mysterious, impenetrable, 
future ! Within thy dark recesses are 
hid the secrets of our destinies. How 
oft would we have cast aside the veil 
which separates thee from our longing 
vision; but the omnipotent decree of 
the same God, who ages ago waved 
Hlis hand over chaotic gloom, and 
dashed out light from darkness, has 
declared that the future scenes shall 
forever remain a mystery to mankind. 
And although we short sighted mortals 
can have no adequate conception of 
the dealings of Omniscience, we can 
see Wisdom in this arrangement; for 
were the separating veil suddenly 
drawn aside, and the future scenes 
arrayed before our minds, the gloomy 
and sorrowful would cast a shadow 
over the prosperous and happy; and 
all the woes of a lifetime, crowded 
into one brief moment, would so over- 
whelm us that we should sink into 
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despair. Bright anticipations would 
be exchanged for stern realities, and 
the refulgent star of hope would sink 
into oblivion. 

Yet we are ofttimes prone to think 
that it would be wise for us to know 
what awaits us in life, and complain 
of an arrangement which excludes the 
knowledge of coming events. Poor, 
weak earthworms, to question the 
dealings of Him who has wisely 
adapted all things in the natural world 
to our wants and necessities, and who 
in the place of stern reality, has given 
us the star of hope to guide us through 
the trackless unknown! And when 
sorrow’s tempests beat with fury upon 
us, coming all unanticipated, and, 
therefore, undreaded, Hope, faithful 
to her mission, points to a succeeding 
calm and sunshine, and wearied with 

ast grievances and present woes, we 
ook ahead, and gaze with ravished 
eyes upon the pictured scene, and for- 
vet fora time the ills of life and are 
1appy. And, although like beautiful 
delusions, many of these fanciful pic- 
tures melt away at our approach, they 
tend to lighten life’s burdens, and thus 
answer their destined purpose. 

A. knowledge of life’s future would 
also tend to destroy one’s usefulness. 
Think you those ancient poets and au- 
thors, whose last days were spent in 
extreme poverty, and who died in 
utter destitution, would have be- 


queathed to posterity such a store of 


valuable writings, had they known 
their life’s future? Nay, a spirit of 
gloom would have pervaded their 
minds which would have entered into 
all of their literary productions. With 
this knowledge, many a life would be 
divested of earnest endeayor, of self- 
sacrifice and mercy. 

In view of this, do we wouder that 
the mystic veil exists to conceal the 
hereafter, and that it was pronounced 
immutable by the All-wise? Though 
our fondest anticipations are seldom 
realized here; though each beautiful 
air castle dissolves at our approach, 
and happiness, unalloyed, is always 
just beyond our reach, yet in that fair 
clime which les just beyond the 
“mystical river,” bliss shall be ours 
purer than our clearest conceptions, 
and more glorious than our brightest 
imaginings. 

- ———-« @- 
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CHICAGO. 


BY JOHN GL. WHIPTIER. 


Men said at Vespers: Allis well! 
In one wild night the city fell; 

Kell shrines of prayer, marts of gain 
sefore the fiery hurricane. 


? 


On three-score spires had sunsct shone, 

Where ghastly sunrise looked on none: 

Men clasped each other’s hands, and 
said : 

The City of the West is dead ! 


Brave hearts 
retreat, 

The fiends of fire from street to street, 

Turned, powerless, to the blinding 
glare, 


The dumb defiance of despair. 


who fought, in slow 


A sudden impulse thrilled each wire 

That signaled round the sea of fire ;— 

Swiftwords of cheer, warm hearte- 
throbs came ; 

In tears of pity died the flame! 


From East, from West, from South 
and North, 

The messages of hope shot forth, 

And, underneath the severing wave, 

The world, full-handed, reached to- 
save. 


Fair seemed the old: but fairer still 

The new the dreary void shall fill, 

With dearer homes than those o’er- 
thrown, 

For love shall lay each corner-stone. 


Rise, stricken city !—from thee throw 

The ashen sackcloth of thy woe; 

And build, as Thebes to Amphon’s. 
strain, 

To songs of cheer thy walls again! 
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How shivered in thy hot distress 
The primal sin of selfishness ! 
How instant rose, to take thy part, 
The angel in the human heart! 


Ah! not in vain the flames that tossed 
Above thy dreadful holocaust ; 


The Christ again has preached through | 


thee 
The Gospel of Humanity ! 
Then lift towers on 

high, 
And fret with spires the weslern sky, 
To tell that God is yet with us, 
And Jove is still miraculous ! 

; ‘Atlantic Monthly. 
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INDUSTRY AND LDLENESS. 


BY HENRY WARD BREECIIER. 


Lt would be endless to describe the 
wiles of idleness—how it creeps upon 
men, how secretly it mingles with 
their pursuits, how much time it pur- 
loins from the scholar, from the pro- 
fessional man, and from the artisan. 
It steals minutes, it clips off the edges 
of hours, and at 7” ivth takes posses- 
s10n of days. Where it has its will, it 
sinks and bondena pet antevedy but 
where necessity, or ambition, or duty 
resists such violence, then indolence 
makes labor heavy; scatters the atten- 
tion; puts us to our task with wander- 
ing, with irresolute purpose, and with 
dreamy visions. Thus when it may, 
it plucks out hours and rules over 
them;and where this may not be, it 
lurks around them to impede the sway 
of industry, and turn her seeming 
toils to subtle idleness. Against so 
mischievous an enchantress, we should 
be duly armed. I shall, therefore, de- 
scribe the advantages of industry, and 
the evils of indolence. 

A hearty industry promotes happi- 
ness. Some men of the greatest in- 


dustry are unhappy from infelicity of 


disposition ; they are morose, or sus. 
picious, or envious. Such qualities 
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make happiness impossible under any 
circumstance. 

Health is the platform on which all 
happiness must be built. Good appe- 
tite, good digestion, and good sleep, 
are the elements of health, and indus- 
try confers them. <As_ use polishes 
meta!s, so labor the faculties, until the 
body performs its unimpeded func- 
tions with elastic cheerfulness and 
hearty enjoyment. 

Buovant spirits are an element of 
happiness, cad naibeliey produces them; 
but they fly away from sluggishness, 
as fixed air from open wind. Men’s 
spirit are like water, which sparkles 
when its runs, but stagnates in still 
pools, and is mantled with green, and 
breeds corruption and filth. The ap- 
plause of conscience, the self-respect 
of pride, the consciousness of inde- 
pendence, a manly joy of usefulness, 
the consent of every faculty of the 
mind to one’s occupation, and their 
gratification in it—these constitute a 
happiness superior to the fever-flashes 
of vice in its brightest moments. 
After an experience of ages, which 
taught nothing from this, men should 
have learned, that satisfaction is not 
the product of excess, or of indolence, 
or of riches; but of industry, temper- 
ance, and usefulness. Every village 
has instances which ought to teach 
young, that he, who goes aside from 
the simplicity of nature, and the pu- 
rity of virtue, to wallow in excesses, 
carousals, and surfeits, at length misses 
the errand of his life; and sinkin 
with shattered body to a dishonore 
grave, mourns that the mistook ex- 
hilaration for satisfaction, and aban- 
doned the veryhome of happiness, 
when he forsook the labors of useful] 
industry. 

The poor man with industry, is hap- 
pier than the rich man in idleness; for 
labor makes the one more manly, and 
riches unmans the other. The s lave is 
often happier than the master, who is 
nearer undone by license, than his 

rassal by toil. Luxurious couches— 
plushy carpets from oriental looms— 
pillows of eider down—carriages con- 
trived with cushions and springs to 
make motion impercepiible,—is the 
indolent master of these as happy as 
the slave that wove the carpet, the In- 
dian that hunted the northern flock, 
or the servant who drive the pam- 
pered steeds? Let those who envy 
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the gay revels of city idlers, and pine 
for their masquerades, their routs, and 
their operas, experience for a week 
the lassitude of their satiety, the un- 
arousable torpor of their lives when 
not under a fiery stimulus, their des- 
perate ennui, and restless somnolency, 
they would gladly flee from their 
haunts as from a land of cursed en- 
chantment. 

Industry is the parent of thrift. In 
the overburdened states of Kurope,the 
severest toil often only suffices to make 
life a wretched vacillation between 
food and famine; but in America, in- 
dustry is prosperity. 

Although God has stored the world 
with an endless variety of riches for 
man’s wants, he has made them all ac- 
cessible only to industry. The food 
we eat, the raiment which covers us, 
the house which protects, must be 
secured by diligence. To tempt man 
yet more to industry, every preduct 
of the earth has susceptibility of im- 
provement; so that man only obtains 
the gifts of nature, but these gifts be- 
come more precious as we bestow 
upon them greater skill and cultiva- 
tion. The wheat and maize which 
crown our ample fields, were food fit 
but for birds, before man perfected 
them by labor. The fruits of the for- 
est and the hedge, scarcely tempting 
to the extremest hunger, after skill 
has dealt with them and transplanted 
them to the orchard add the garden, 
allure every sense W ith the richest col- 
ors, odors, and flavors. The world is 
full of germs which man is set to de- 
velop; and there is scarcely an assign- 
able limit, to which the hand and skill 
of labor may not bear the powers of 
nature. 

Every few years, commerce has its 
earthquakes, and the tall and toppling 
warehouses which haste ran up, are 
first shaken down. The hearts of men 
fail them for fear; and the suddenly 
rich, made more suddenly poor, fill 
the land with their loud laments. But 
nothing strange has happened. When 
the whole story of commercial disas- 
ters is told, it is only found out that 


they, who slowly amassed the gains of 


uselul industry, built upon a rock; 
and they, who ‘flung together the im- 
aginery millions of commercial specu- 
lations, built upon the sand. When 
times crew dark, and the winds came, 
and the floods descended and beat 








upon them both—the rock sustained 
the one, and the shifting sand let down 
the other. If a young man has no 
higher ambition in life ‘than ric hes, in- 
dus stry— plain, rugged, brown-faced, 
homely-clad, old fashioned industry, 
must be courted. Y oung men are im- 
pressed with a most unprofitable haste, 
They wish to reap before they have 
ploughed or sown. Everything is 
driving at such a rate, that they have 
become ciddy. Laborious occupations 
are avoided. Money is to be earned 
in genteel leisure, with the help of 
fine clothes, and by the soft seduc- 
tions of smooth hair and luxuriant 
whiskers. 

Parents, equally wild, foster the de- 
lusion. Shall the promising lad be 
apprenticed to his uncle, the black- 
smith? The sisters think the black- 
smith so very smutty; the mother 
shrinks from the ungentility of his 
swarthy labor; the father, weighing 
the matter prudentially deeper, finds 
that a whole life has been spent in 
earning the uncle’s property. These 
sagacious parents, wishing the tree 
to bear its fruit before it has ever 
blossomed, regard the long delay of 
industrious trades as a fatal objection 
to them. The son, then, must bea 
rich merchant, or a popular lawyer, or 
a broker; and these, only as the open- 
ings to speculation. 

Young business men are often edu- 
cated in two very unthrifty species of 
contempt for hard labor. ‘To do one’s 
own errands, to wheel one’s own bar- 
row, to be seen with a bundle, bag or 
burden, is disreputable. Men are so 
sharp now-a-days, that they can com- 
a by their shrewd heads, what their 
fathers used to do with their heads 
and hands. 

Industry gives character and credit 
to the young. ‘The reputable portions 

of society have maxims of prudence, 
by which the young are judged and 
admitted to good opinion. Does he 
regard his word? Is he industrious ? 
Is he economical? Is he free from 
immoral habits? The answer which 
a young man’s conduct gives to these 
questions, settles his reception among 
good men. Experience has shown 
that the other good qualities of ver- 
acity, frugality, and modesty, are apt 
to be associated with industry. A 
prudent man would scarcely be per- 
suaded that a listless, lounging fellow, 
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would be economical or trustworthy. 
An employer would judge wisely, 
that where there was little regard for 
time, or for occupation, there would 
be as little upon temptation, for hon- 
esty or veracity. VPilferings of the till, 
and robberies, are fit deeds for idle 
clerks, and lazy apprentices. Indus- 
try and knavery are sometimes found 
associated ; but men wonder at it, as a 
strange thing. The epithets of society, 
which betoken its experience, are all 
in favor of industry. Thus, the terms, 
“a hard working ;” ‘*an industrious 
man;” ‘a laborious artisan ;” are em- 
ployed to mean, an honest man; a 
trustworthy man. 

Industry is a substitute for genius. 
Where one or more faculties exist in 
the highest state of development and 
activity, as the faculty of music in 
Mozart,—invention in Fulton,—ideal- 
ity in Milton,—we call their possessor 
agenius. But a genius is usually un- 
derstood to be a creature of rare tacil- 
ity of mind, that he can do anything 
without labor. According to the pop- 
ular notion, he learns without study, 
and knows without learning. Ile is 
eloquent without preparation; exact 
Without calculation; and profound 
without reflection. While ordinary 
men toil for knowledge by read 
ing, by comparison, and by min- 
ute research, a genius is supposed to 
receive it as the mind receives dreams. 
His mind is like a vast cathedral, 
through whose colored windows the 
sunlight streams, painting the aisles 
with the varied colors of brilliant pic- 
tures. Such minds may exist. 

So far as my observations have as- 
certained the species, they abound in 
academies, colleges, and Thespian so- 
cieties; in village debating clubs; in 
coteries of young artists, ‘and among 
young professional aspirants. They 
are to be known by a reserved air, ex- 
cessive sensitiveness, and utter indo- 
lence; by very long hair, and very 
Open shirt collars; by the reading of 
much wretched poetry, and the writ- 
ing of much, yet more wretched; by 
being very conceited, very affected, 
very “disagree able, and very useless— 
beings whom no man wants for 
friend, pupil, or companion. 

The occupations of the great man, 
and of the common man, are necessa- 
rily, for the most part the same: for 
the business of life is made up of min- 
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ute affairs, requiring only judgment 
and diligence. A high order of intel- 
lect is required for the discovery and 
defence of truth: but this is an unfre- 
quent task. Where the ordinary 
wants of life once require recondite 
principles, they will need the applica- 
tion of familiar truths a thousand 
times. Those who enlarge the bounds 
of knowledge, must push out with 
bold adventure beyond the common 
walks of men. But only a few pio- 
neeys are needed for the largest ar- 
mies, anda few profound men in each 
occupation may herald the advance ot 
all the business of society. The vast 
bulk of men are required to discharge 
the homely duties of life and they 
have less need of genius than of intel- 
lectual industry ‘and patient enter- 
prise. Young men should observe, 
that those who take the honors and 
emoluments of mechanical crafts, of 
commerce and of professional life, are 
rather distinguished for a sound judg- 
ment and a close application, than for 
& brilliant genius. In the ordinary 
business of “life, industry can do any- 
thing which genius can do: ; and very 
many things Which it cannot. Genius 
is usually impatient of application, 
irritable, scornful of men’s dullness, 
squeamish at petty disgusts :—it loves 
a conspicuous place, a short work, and 
alarge reward. It loathes the sweat 
of toil, the vexations of life, and the 
dull burden of care. 

Industry has a firmer muscle, is less 
annoyed by delays and repulses, and 
like water, bends itself to the shape 
of the soil over which it flows; and if 
checked, will not rest, but aecumu- 
lates, and mines a passage beneath, or 
seeks a side-race. or rises above and 
overflows the obstruction. “What 
genius performs at one impulse, in- 
dustry gains by a succession of blows. 
In ordinary matters they differ only 
in rapidity of execution, and are upon 
one level before men—who seek the 
result but not the process. 

It is admirable to know that those 
things which in skill, in art, and in 
learning, the world has been unwill- 
ing to let die, have not only been the 
conception of genius, but the pro- 
ducts of toil. 
antiquity, as well in literature, as in 
art, are known to have received their 
extreme finish from an almost incredi- 
ble continuance of labor upon them, 
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I do not remember a book in all the 
departments of learning. nor a scrap 
in literature, nor a work in all the 
schools of art, from which a its au- 
thor has derived a permanent, that is 
not known to have been long and 
yatiently elaborated. Genius needs 
industry, as much as industry needs 
genius. If only Milton’s imagination 
could have conceived his visions, his 
consummate industry only could have 
carved the immortal lines which en- 
shrine them. If only Newton’s mind 
could reach out to the secrets of na- 
ture, even his could only do it by the 
homeliest toil. The works of Bacon 
are not midsummer-night dreams, but, 
like coral islands, they have risen from 
the depths of truth, and formed their 
broad surfaces above the occan by the 
minutest secretions of persevering 
labor. The conceptions of Michael 
Angelo would have perished like a 
night’s phantasy, had not his industry 
given them permanence. 

Indolence as surely runs to dishon- 
esty, as to lying. Indeed, they are but 
different parts of the same road, and 
not far apart. In directing the con- 
duct of the Ephesian converts, Paul 
says, “Let him that stole, steal no 
more, but rather let him labor, work- 
ing with his hands the thing which is 
good.” Themen who were thieves, 
were those who had ceased to work. 
Industry was the road back to hon- 
esty. When stores are broken open, 
the idle are first suspected. The des- 
perate forgeries and swindling of past 
years have taught men, upon their 
occurrence, to ferret their authors 
among the unemployed, or among 
those vainly occupied in vicious plea- 
sures. 

The terrible passion for stealing 
rarely grows upon the young, except 
through the necessities of their idle 
pleasures. Lusiness is first neglected 
for amusement, and amusement be- 
comes the only business. The appe- 
tite for vicious pleasure outruns the 
means of procuring it. The theater, 
the circus, the card table, the mid- 
night carouse, demand money. When 
scanty earnings are gone, the young 
man pilfers from the till. First, be- 
cause he hopes to repay, and next, be- 
cause he despairs of paying—for the 
disgrace of stealing ten dollars or a 
thousand will be the same, but not 
their respective pleasures. Next, he 


will gamble, since it is only another 
form of gambling. 

The results of indolence upon com- 
munities, are as marked as upon indi- 
viduals. In a town of industrious 
people, the streets would be clean, 
houses neat and confortable, fences in 
repair, school-houses swarming with 
rosy-faced children, decently clad, and 
well-behaved. The laws would be 
respected, because justly administered. 
The church would be thronged with 
devout worshippers. The tavern would 
be silent, and for the most part empty, 
or a welcome retreat for weary tray- 
elers. Grog sellers would fail, and 
mechanics grow rich; labor would be 
honorable, and loafing a disgrace. For 
music, the people would “have the 
blacksmith’s anvil, and the car pen- 
ter’s hammer; and at home, the spin- 
ning wheel, and the girls cheerfully 
singing at their work. Debts would 
be seldom paid, because seldom made: 
but if contracted, no grim officer 
would be invited to the “settlement. 
Town-oflicers would be respectable 
men, taking office reluctantly, and 
only for the public good. Public days 
would be full of sports, without fight- 
ing’; and elections would be as or derly 
as weddings or funerals. 

In a town of laz vy men, I should ex- 
pect to find crazy houses, shingles and 
weather boards knocked off, doors 
hingeless and all a-creak, windows 
stuffed with rags, hats, or pillows. 

The young abhor the last results of 
idleness, but they do not perceive that 
the first steps lead to the last. They 
are in the opening of this career ; but 
With them it is genteel leisure, not 
laziness ; it is relaxation, not sloth: 
amusement, not indolence. But leis- 
ure, relaxation, and amusement, when 
men ought to be usefully engaged, are 
indolence. A young man _ perceives 
that the first steps lead to the last, 
with everybody but himself. He sees 
others become drunkards by social tip- 
pling—he sips socially, as if he could 
not be a drunkard. “He sees others 
become dishonest by petty habits of 
fraud; but will indulge slight aberra- 
tions, as if he could not become knav- 
ish. Though others, by lying, lose all 
character, he does not imagine that 
his little dalliances with falsehood 
will make him a liar. He knows that 
salacious imaginations, villainous pic- 
tures, harlot snuff boxes, and _ illicit 
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familiarities, have led thousands to 
her door, whose house is the way to 
hell; yet he never sighs or trembles 
lest these things should take him to 
this inevitable way of damnation ! 

The children of rich parents are apt 
to be reared in indolence. The ordi- 
nary motives to industry are wanting, 
and the temptations to sloth are mul- 
tiplied. Other men labor to provide 
a support; to amass wealth; to secure 
homage ; to obtain power ; to multiply 
the eleg: unt products of art. The child 
of affluence inherits these things. 
Why should he labor who may com- 
mand universal service, Whose money 
subsidizes the inventions of art, ex- 
hausts the luxuries of society, and 
makes rarities common by the abund- 
ance? Only the blind would not see 
that riches and ruin run in one chan- 
nel to prodigal children. The most 
rigorous regime, the most confirmed 
industry, and steadfast morality can 
alone disarm inherited wealth, and re- 
duce it to a blessing. 

Another cause of idleness is found 
in the secret effects of youthful indul- 


wence. The purest pleasures lie with- 
in the circle of useful occupation. 


Mere pleasure, sought outside of use- 
fulness—-existing by itself—is fraught 
with poison. When its exhilaration 
has thoroughly kindled the mind, the 
passions thenceforth refuse a simple 
food; they crave and require an ex- 
citement, higher than any ordinary 
occupation can give. After revelling 
ull night in wine dreams, or amid the 
fascinations of the dance, or the dee ep- 
tions of the drama, what has the dull 
store, or the dirty shop which can con- 
tinue the pulse at this fever heat of 
delight ? The face of plea-ure to the 
youthful imagination, is the face of an 
angel, a paradise of smiles, a home of 
love; while the rugged face of indus- 
try, embrowned by toil, is dull and re- 
pulsive ; but at the end it is not so. 


———— a <> fei 


MorTiVEs are symptoms of weakness, 
and supplements for the deficient energy 
of the living principles, the law with- 
inus. Let them then be reserved for 
those momentous acts and duties in 
Which the strongest and best balanced 
natures must find themselves deficient, 
and where humanity no less than pru- 
dence prescribes deliberation. 
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THE PEACE OF GOD. 


Peace L leave with you, my peace | 
give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give IT unto you: let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid. JOUN, XLV, 27. 


Thus spake the blessed Lord, 

When the Last supper’s sacred hour 
was done: 

And each reviving word 

like rich incense from an altar- 
stone: 

Kind, from those holy lips, so soon to 
breathe 

last forgiveness torth. 
the cup of death. 


Clnmie, 


Their and taste 


cace, peace Lleave with you! 
hus to gr flock the glorious 
herd said : 
Aud, pure as morning dew 
On t[lermon’s mount, or 
Jordan shed, 


Shep- 


marge of 


A speil descended on the group 
around— 
A charm of kindling hope—of conti- 


dence profound. 


* My peace to you | give, 
Won trom the immortal home of bliss 
above, 
When the redeemed shall live, 
11 many mansions of eternal love :— 
Peace, like its radiant source, serene 
and ealm, ° 
Where flowers unblighted bloom, and 
all the air is balm. 


‘Not as the world bestows 
Its fleeting gifts, I yield my peace to 
you; 
No clouds of death can close 
Around my Father’s house, or dim the 
view 
When fadeless lustre fills the gorgeous 
sky, 
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And sinks into the soul, and light the 
enraptured eye. 


* And there, where golden rays 
Play on still waters, and in pastures 
green, 
The eternal Father strays : 
His voice like music haunts each 
sunny scene— 
A pleasant odor floats where’er he 
moves, 
A sense of pure delight 
heavenly loves. 





a pomp of 


‘* Earth has no fount of peace: 
Sins, sickness and death, begird it 
round: 
Its hopes untimely cease, 
And baseless dreams its dim dominion 
bound ; 
Here fond Affection no repose can 
gain, 
And the gaunt miser hoards his gold 
in vain. 


** Here, sorrow comes to all— 
For pale Mortality his standard rears 
Beside the bier and pall ; 
And smiles are quenched in unavail- 
ing tears ; 
To Joy’s light laugh succeeds the 
weary sigh, 
And no sweet rose may bloom, but to 
die. 


“'Then, with untroubled heart, 
Look upwards to yon home to which 
I go; 
And ere I yet depart 
From toil, and suffering, and death 
below, 
Let my farewell of peace your steps 
attend— 
‘I go, to meet in heaven my Father 
and your Friend.’ ” 


And thus the Savior died! 
Thus, to the hill of blood, he went his 
way, 
And there was crucified, 


While a world’s guile upon his bosom 
lay. 

ILow should that risen Lord be praised 
and blest, 

Who drained the dregs of wo, to give 


nl 


us peace and rest! 
nw. Oe, 


~ a 


DESTRUCTION OF THE TEM- 
PLE OF JERUSALEM BY 
FIRE UNDER TITUS. 


BY MILLMAN. 


It was the 10th of August, the day 
already darkened in the Jewish calen- 
dar by the destruction of the former 
Temple, by the King of Babylon: it 
was almost passed. ‘Titus withdrew 
again into Antonia; intending the 
next morning to make a_ general 
assault. The quiet summer evening 
came on; the setting sun shone for 
the last time on the snow white 
walls, and glistening pinnacles of the 
Temple roof. ‘Titus had retired to 
rest; when suddenly a wild and ter- 
rible cry was heard, and a man came 
rushing in, announcing that the femp/le 
was on fire. Some of the besieged, 
notwithstanding the repulse in the 
morning, had sallied out to attack the 
men who were busily employed in 
extinguishing the fires above the 
cloisters. The Romans not merely 
drove them back, but entering the 
sacred space with them, forced ,their 
way tothe temple. A soldier, with- 
out orders, mounted on the shoulders 
of one of his comrades, threw a blaz- 
ing brand into a gilded small door, on 
the north side of the chambers, in the 
outer building or porch. The flames 
sprung up at once. The Jews uttered 
one simultaneous shriek, and grasped 
their swords with a furious determina- 
ion of revenging and perishing in the 
ruins of the temple. ‘Titus rushed 
down with the utmost speed; he 
shouted, he made signs to his soldiers 
to quench the fires; his voice was 
drowned, and his signs unnoticed, 1 
the blind confusion. The legionarics 
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either could not, or would not hear; 
they rushed on, trampling each other 
down in their furious haste, or stumb- 
ling over the crumbling ruins perished 
with the enemy. Each exhorted the 
other, and each hurled his blazing 
brand into the inner part of the 
edifice; and then hurried to the work 
of carnage. The unarmed and de- 
j fenceless people were siain in thous- 
ands; they lay heaped, like sacrifices, 
around the altar; the steps of the 
4 temple ran with streams of blood, 
which washed down the bodies that 

lay about. 

Titus found it impossible to check 
the rage of the soldiery; he entered 
with his officers, and surveyed the in- 
terior of the sacred edifice. The 
splendor filled them with wonder ; 
and as the flames had not yet pene- 
trated to the holy place, he made a 
last effort to save if, and springing 
forth, again exhorted the soldiers to 
stay the progress of the conflagration. 
The centurion Liberalis endeavored 


to force obedience with his staff of 


office; but even respect of the 
[emperor gave way to the furious ani- 
mosity against the Jews, to the fierce 
excitement of battle, and to the in- 
satiable hope of plunder. = The sol- 
diers saw every thing around them 
radiant with gold, which shone daz- 
zlingly in the wild light of the flames ; 
they supposed that incalculable 
treasures were laid up in the sanetu- 
ary. <A soldier, unperceived, thrust a 
lighted torch between the hinges of 

} door; the whole building was in 
Hames in an instant. The blinding 
smoke and tire forced the officers to 
retreat; and the noble edifice was left 
to its fate. 

It was an appalling spectacle to the 
Roman—what was ittothe Jew? The 
whole summit of the hill, which com- 
manded the city, blazed like a volcano. 
One after another the buildings fell in, 
With « tremendous crash, and were 


4 -wallowed up in the fiery abyss. The 
roofs of cedar were like sheets of 
Ye flame: the gilded pinnacles shone like 


. spikes of red light; the gate towers 
| sent up tall columns of flame and 
smoke. The neighboring hills were 
lighted up: and dark groups of peo- 
ple were seen watching in horrible 
anxiety the progress of the destruc- 
tio,.: the wall and heights of the up- 
per city were crowded with ‘xces, 
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some pale with the agony of despair, 
others scowling unavailing vengeance. 
The shouts of the Roman soldiery, as 
they ran to and fro, and the howlings 
of the insurgents who were perishing 
in the flames, mingled with the roar- 
ing of the conflagration, and the 
thundering sound of falling timbers. 
The echoes of the mountains replied, 
or brought back the shrieks of the 
peopie on the heights: all along the 
walls, resounded screams and wailings: 
men, Who were expiring with famine, 
rallied the remaining strength to utter 
acry of anguish and desolation. 

The slaughter within was even 
more dreadful than the spectacle from 
Without. Men and women, old and 
young, insurgents and priests, those 
who fought and those who intreated 
merey were hewn down in indiscrimi- 
nate carnage. ‘The numbers of the 
slain exceeded that of the slayers. 
The legionaries had to clamber over 
heaps of dead, to carry on the work 
of extermination. John, at the head 
of some of his troops, cut his way 
through, first into the outer court of 
the temple; afterwards into the upper 
city. Some of the priests upon the 
roof wrenched off the gilded spikes, 
With their sockets of lead, and used 
them as missiles against the Romans 
below. Afterward they fled to a part 
of the wall, about fourteen feet wide: 
they were summond to. surrender; 
but two of them, Mair, son of Belgo, 
and Joseph, son of Dalia, plunged 
headlong into the flames. 

No part escaped the fury of the 
omans. The treasures, with all 
their wealth of money, jewels, and 
costly robes—the plunder which the 
zealots had laid up—were totally des- 
troyed. Nothing remained but a 
small part of the outer cloister, in 
Which 6.000 unarmed defenceless peo- 
ple, with women and children, had 
taken refuge. Those poor wretches, 
like multitudes of others, had been 
led up to the temple by a false 
prophet, who had proclaimed that 
God commanded all the Jews to go up 
to the temple, where he would dis- 
play his Almighty power to save his 
people. The soldiers set fire to the 
building, and every soul perished, 
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TALENT is perfeeted in solitude. 
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A LIFE SCENE. 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


Eternal justice, who dwelleth be- 
yond the contines of this dim atinos- 
phere, in the light of immortal purity, 
srew weary of the continual com- 
plaint against her earthly delegates 
which came to her ear in a confused 
murmur, like the moan of the distant 
sea. And she said, ** 1 will go and see 
for myself: for I am utterly perplexed. 
[t can hardly be that these complaints 
are groundiess: and yet, surely, hu- 
man Justice can not be so much at 
fault.” she came forth from 
her glorious pavilion, and took her 
way along the paths of the green 
arth: and, as she walked along the 
glorious forests, and beside the flow- 
ing streams, along the flowery mead- 
ows, and over the breezy hills, she 
looked upon the cottage and the farim- 
house, with their busy occupants, up- 
on the woodman and the tiller of the 
soil, and she said, * Surely, these have 
no cause of complaint: oppression 
hath no throne here, and they are free 
to toil, and enjoy the fruits of their 
labor.” 

And, as she was speaking, she be- 


moO, 


held an ol man in mean apparel, 
whose white locks were streaming 


through the rents in his miserable old 
hat, leaning on a vate which closed 
the avenue of tall elms which led toa 
noble farm house, surrounded by 
highly cultivated fields, and rich or- 
chards, and every thing which adds 
tothe comforts and enjoyment of coun- 
try life. And Justice the 
old man, who was weeping in his sec- 
ond infaney. and asked. 

*Wheretore, oldman, art thou weep- 
ing here so bitterly?” 

And the o!d mansaid, * Go thy way. 
None careth for the old man’s wrongs: 
why should | tell thee 
rows?” 

And Justice answered, * [t is to in- 
quire into human wrongs and sorrows 
that Lam here. Perchance, L can give 
thee redress.” 

But the old 


accosted 


OL Wy sor- 


shook his white 
there is 
not give me 


Wan 


locks, as he answered. ** No: 
no redress, 


Thou canst 
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back my youth of toil—my manhood 
of care,.and labor, and successful en- 
terprise. Thou canst not heal the 
wounds of my spirit, or give me back 
the friends, the loved ones, that have 
gone down to death.” 

And she said. ** No: but 
thy history.” 

And the old man sat down upona 
stone, and, resting his withered hands 
upon his staff, bewan : 

“My father was an industrious far- 
mer: but he had a large family, and, 
when L became « man, I went out to 
make a fortune for myself. So, L took 
my young wife with me.left home and 
parents, and friends, and, after jour- 
neying a hundred miles, halted at this 
spot, Which was then in the bosom of 
an unbroken forest. HLlere IT rolled up 
my log cabin, and furnished it witha 
bed of straw, laid upon poles inter- 
laced with the bark of the elm tree: 
chairs, made by sawing the trunk ofa 
cedar into proper lengths, so that they 
stood upon one end, and we sat upon 
the top: a table, formed by splitting a 
log ot poplar into a resemblance of 
boards, which L pinned upon a rude 
frame, fashioned with ax and auger, 
and so we commenced our housekeep- 
ing. And we were happy; for we 
were young, and full of love, and 
strength, and hope: vet we suffered 
for lack of comfortable clothing, and 
sometimes, even for want of food. 

The winter snow drifted through 
our dwelling, and the wild beasts 
howled at the door: still we endured. 
wand wrestled with privation, and, 
tinally, we prevailed. Look! By 
our stern endurance, and unflinching 
labor, we reclaimed all these broad 
fields from the giant forest : we built 
this comfortable house: these barns 
and Out-houses were provided for the 
reception of our cattle and the prod- 
uce Of our fields; these orchards were 
planted and cultured by our care; and 
more, When L had paid for my land 
the full price required by him who 
Claimed to be its owner, we sat down 

to enjov the fruits of our labor, and 
pass the evening of our days in plenty 
and repose. We looked with a proud 
satisfaction, upon all that we had 
achieved, and felt that we had earned 
all our blessings. Then came one from 
& foreign country, with a claim upon 
the large tract of land of which my 
farm had been part and parcel. And, 


tell me of 








when I found that I had paid the 
fruits of my hard labor to an impos- 
tor, who had, in reality, no title to the 
soil which I had bought, 1 proffered 
to the real owner a like sum, the 
original price of the wild land; for I 
preferred rather to pay for it again 
than to leave it. But he was pleased 
with my pleasaut home, and refused to 
accept my offer, or to make me a rea- 
sonable compensation for the toil I 
had endured to make it what he found 
it. I appealed to the justice of the 
law. That susrick forced me to go 
out from my paradise, a penniless 


wanderer, and, in my brokenness of 


spirit, to hide my head beneath the 
root of vonder shed, which I had built 
for a cow house, and which he who 
now inhabited my beloved home, BE- 
NEVOLENTLY permitted me to occupy. 
In the agony of my spirit, L used itn- 
prudent words, and said it would re- 
joice my heart to see those buildings, 
so cruelly wrested from me, burnt to 
the ground. I said it; but 1 meant it 
not. A few days after, one of the 
barns was discovered to be on fire, 
and it was consumed. God, the judge, 
knows that I would not have in- 
jured the very least of the monuments 
of my cheerful labor; but [was in- 
dicted for arson. You should have 
heard the insulting, sovul-piercing, 
spirit-torturing remarks to which | 
was forced to listen in that ‘court of 
justice, where I received ‘a fair trial 
‘by a jury of my own country! He 
who had wrested from me the home 
which | had made, by the labor of a 
lifetime, for the repose of my old age 
—he was sustained by gold, by the in- 
fluence of friends in high places, by 
the power of education, by the unscen 
meshes that linked him to the mighty 
of the land, and I—lL was sent to serve 
three weary years in the penitentiary, 
amid all the varieties of crime and 
outraged humanity. 

“Oh, if I could tell you—if words 
eould express my agony, When suiler- 
ing under this load of wrong and op- 
pression! Iwas torn from the arms 
of my shrieking wife, the loving and 
the beloved partner of all my toils, of 
all my sorrows, and shut within those 
horrid walls. IL was almost ready to 
follow the advice given to Job of 
old—* Curse God, and die.’ 

“Wearily and heavily passed the 


bitter hours of my confinement: but 
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the vears wore away, and I was set at 
liberty. Asking charity for my bread, 
I traveled wearily homeward. Scant- 
ily was [ fed; for the world’s charity 
turned haughtily from the old fellow 
who had been in the State’s prison! 
but Piety wept, and gave me as she 
was able. And so [ arrived here yes- 
terday. Can you wonder that L ery 
like a child; for I had thought, in all 
iy Woes, to find sympathy in the bos- 
om of my poor wite, and, when I came 
to the poor shed where I left her, it 
Was desolate? While I stood groan- 
ing at the door, one came by, and told 
me that she whom I sought had sunk 
under her sorrows, and that the mold 
Was yet tresh above her cottined form. 
Is there redress tor me in this world ” 
None, oh none !” 

The eye of Eternal Justice burned 
like living lightnine, and she = an- 
swered : 

“* Thou speakest truth; in this world 
thou canst not have redress. But thou 
and thine Oppressors shall shortly 
meet at my tribunal, where bribery, 
favoritism, human ingenuity, or mis- 
representation can never appear, and 
there shall the guilty suffer and the 
oppressed be justified. Go thou, and 
dwell with Humility: for ‘ vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord, and I will re- 
pay,’ ” 

And the passers-by saw the old man 
Weeping at the gate, and Eternal Jus- 
tice his companion, and they cried out 
against the oppressors and the unjust, 
But the old man wept bitterly on. 

And, as Justice went on her way, 
she entered a large city, and sawa 
woinnn jed, apparently against her 
Will, to the door of a fine house, thrust 
out, and the door closed against her. 
The face of the Woman was cloquent 
of torturing agony; and she lifted her 
clasped hands toward heaven, éxclaim- 
ing, 

Oh, Eternal Justice, if indeed, 
thou dost exist, hear me, and avenge 
my cause 1” 

And the passers-by murinured, *ter- 
Inmagant!? drunken!’ “drunken!” 
*unwomanly !” but Justice accosted 
her, and asked, 

* What hath been done unto thee, 
that thou appealest unto Eternal Jus- 
tice With such frantic crying ?” 

And the woman asked eaverly, 
* Wilt thou give me aid!” But. when 
che saw that the person who had ac- 
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costed her was, in form, a female, she 

sank down with loud weeping, and 
she said, *‘ I see ul art powerless to 
aid me: but come with ine where | 
lodge, and I will tell thee all my sor- 
rows.” 

So, they went together toan humble 
dwelling, and when they were seated, 
the woman told her story, thus: 

“Tam the daughter of wealthy pa- 
rents, who loved me very fondly, 
and gave me an education suited to 
their rank, and the high expectations 


which they cherished for the child of 


their partial affection. And I was 
called lovely, very beautiful and highly 
accomplished ; and many suitors con- 
tended for my favor. But he to whom 
my young heart turned was not the 
son of a rich man, though | deemed 
him eminently excellent. My parents 
sanctioned my choice, and | became 
a bride—a happy bride. Fora time I 
deemed myself happy, although the 
romance dreams of my girlhood were, 
in many instances, cruelly dissipated 
—as What woman’s are not? My pa- 
rents died suddenly, of an epidemic, 
when I had been one yeara wife. | 
received my portion of their estate; 
or, rather, my husband received it, 
and now divulged his wish to leave 
my native city, “and come he re, Where 
he insisted that he could soon double 
his money. Accordingly all our prop- 
erty was turned to cash. I took leave 
of my dear friends and early home, 
with a sorrowful, but hopeful, heart, 
and we soon found ourselves at the 
place of destination. My husband 
took lodgings, and began to look 
about for an eligible mode of invest- 
ing his money. Several days passed; 
and, at length, I began to sufler ereat 
uneasiness. My husband sometimes 
remained out until nearly d: aylight. 
“It was about the middle of a tem- 
pestous night in the late autumn. I 
had not laid my head upom my pil- 
low; for I was full of wild apprehen- 
sion, and could not rest. | wrung my 
hands, and paced my chainber, in the 
agony of my grief; but I did not wee p: 
| could not. Suddenly, | heard my 
husband’s footsteps. lle burst into 
the room with a frantic air; he threw 
himself on the bed; he cursed himself 
and all the world: and, when L would 
have soothed him, he put me from 
bim violently and with imprecation. 
At length, he told me that he had 


fallen among villains, who had enticed 
him to the gambling house, and had 
succeeded in robbing him of every 
dollar we had possessed. 

‘Il went to the authorities of the 
city, aud complained against the gamb- 
lers Who had thus possessed them- 
selves of the property left me by my 
parents. There was no redress. 

“My husband had staked and lost 
the money which he had received as 
my portion. He had made himself a 
beggar, and I must share his lot; I 
was his wife. 

‘Then | became familiar with con- 
tempt, neglect, and contumely—lI,who 
had committed no offense against the 
society that had so cherished and ad- 
mired me. 

* At length my husband found em- 
ployment; but his spirit was broken. 
Ile sunk from step to step until he be- 
came a common drunkard. You can- 
not know what were my sufferings 
during these dreadful years ; even if I 
were to tell you, you could not under- 
stand. But they were so great that I 
felt as if a thousand years of earth’s 
most perfect felicity would be to me 
no reparation. IL had, in this time, 
five lovely babes; but only one of 
them survived the second year; and it 
was for my dear Laura’s sake that IJ 
cherished life. and labored like a 
slave for bread. She was a fair and 
gentle child; and I employed every 
leisure moment in cultivating her 
mind, and imparting to her such ac- 
quirements and accomplishments as 
were Within our means. | feared much 
for my poor child; yet she was my all 
of hope. When my miserable hus- 
band would vent his frantic agony, in 
curses and bitter accusations, mingled 
with dire threats, upon his helpless 
wife, as is the drunkard’s wont, she 
would twine her arms around my 
neck, and Jay her cheek to mine: and 
he never so lost the impress of human- 
ity as to abuse that precious child. 
Yet, gradually, he disposed of every 
article of household furniture which 
he could barter for liquor, and, not 
unfrequently, was the money that | 
had earned made thus to minister to 
our degradation and misery. 

* But. when the rum-seller came to 
take our only bed, which my poor 
husband had pawned for a few glasses 
of rum, L was roused. T appealed to 
his honor asa man, to his conscience 
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asa Christian, to his feelings as a hus- 
band and a father, as if one who thus 
ministers to a brutal appetite, and 
robs the wretched of their few re- 
maining comforts, can be possessed 
of any of these attr Shorea of humanity; 

but he listened with a cold sneer, and 
persisted in his purpose. IL had no 
means of defense, no hope of redress. 
Oh, if men could know what an agony 
it is to curb the outraged spirit, smart- 
ing under the most cruel wrong, the 
most brutal oppression, the most 
wanton tauntings, and all these heaped 
as it were upon broken hopes and 
crushed affections, and aggravated by 
present want and future misery !—oh! 
if man could know how hard it is to 
curb this goaded spirit to a womanly 
gentleness and forbearance, and bend 
it to the endurance of such a lot, he 
would not wonder that we sometimes 
question whether there be such an 
attribute as justice in earth or heaven. 
My husband fell sick; the excellent 
constitution Which he had so abused 
could endure no more. Dreadful were 
his sufferings on his bed of straw; 
but I have reason to hope that death 
was to him a blessed release from all 
evil. 

‘And now, in our utter desolation, 
the son of our landlord, a young man 
of great personal beauty and engaging 
manners, came to our relief. Ile gave 
the poor remains of my husband a 
decent burial, and obtained for mea 
life-lease of the house which I still 
occupy. Ile behaved toward me as a 
son—respectfully, tenderly. Toward 
Laura, his conduct was all purity and 


kindness. We regarded him as a su- 
perior being; and, whenever he en- 


tered our habitation, we felt his pres- 
ence as a ray from heaven. We had 
known him thus six months, when he 
told me that he loved my child, and 
begged to be regarded as her affianced 
husband. I consented with joyful 
gratitude. Soon after, he proposed 
that Laura should spend a few months 
With a wealthy aunt of his in New 
York. I knew that although my child 
had a thorough education, she vet 
lacked the outside polish of conven- 
tional society. I thought that, though 
he would not wound me with such 


insinuations, he might wish his future 
Wife to be initiated into genteel so- 
ciety, before he 
openly : 


claimed her hand 


and. so, T consented to let her 
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depart, and dwell alone in my widow- 
hood. 

“The poor girl clung sobbing to my 
bosom, when the hour of parting 
came, and her last adieu was broken 
by Ccep sobs. My house was very 
desolate then; and the days and nights 
wore wearily away. But my child 
wrote frequently, and sent me many 
valuable presents; yet, although she 
said that she was happy, I could not 
feel that it wasso. Iler letters were 
not the warm and spontaneous gush- 
ings of her girlish heart. Her lover 
was much in New York, and her pres- 
ents and letters were brought to me 
by him; and when I inquired, he 
always assured me that she was happy, 
gay and beautiful, that she was taking 
lessons in all fashionable accomplish- 
ments, and that I would be astonished 
to see how she had improved. 

“This continued during the whole 
year; and then he told me that he was 
obliged to make a long journey to the 
South, but he hoped that Il would give 
myself no uneasiness about Laura, if 
she should not write so frequently, 
as she was with kind friends. I felt 
dissatisfied and unhappy, I knew not 
wherefore. Two weeks passed, and I 
heard no word of Laura. 

“It was toward daybreak. 
been up late that night 
soundly ; but, in my sleep, I heard a 
voice of weeping, which mingled 
strangely with my dreaming fancies, 
until it dissipated them and sleep to- 
gether, and I started from my pillow, 
wild with alarm and the phantastic 
terrors of my broken visions. It was 
so. Some one was weeping near me. 
I arose; I opened my door. There 
sat my poor ruined child—deceived, 
degraded, forsaken, broken-hearted. 
liow did I meet that blow? Can you 
imagine a heavier? The treasure of 
my he: irt—my joy, ny hope—lay there 
before me, utterly destroyed. In that 
hour, as she wept, with wild cries, I 
prayed to God that he would let us 
die together. But my cup was not 


I had 
and slept 


full. - learned that our destroyer 
was in the city. [went tohim. He 
said I must be very silly if I really 


thought that he would stoop to marry 
the daughter of a common drunkard’s 
widow: said he thought I had under- 
stood his views on the subject, and 
reproached me with ingratitude; said 
he had robbed the girl of none of her 
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attractions, and could not understand 
wherein he had injured her. 

‘“ Yesterday, I learned that he is 
soon to be married to a most amiable 
and accomplished woman, daughter ot 
au wealthy merchant. This morning, 
I left my poor dying child, and pro- 
ceeded to that merchant’s house. I 
found the mother of the intended 
bride, and told my sad story. When 
| had tinished, she asked me coldly 
What my object was in telling her 
these things. I auswered, ‘to save 
her child from a villain.” * Would you 
insinuate,’ she cried, * that my daugh- 
ter isa frail thing like yours? Such 
things do not take place among the 
wealthy and educated classes, nor 
would they be of frequent occurrence 
among the poor, if mothers were not 
sO vain and ambitious, pushing their 
daughters into the notice of young 
ventlemen, in hopes they will decoy 
them into a base alliance. If, in such 
, the girl become the victim, the 
mother has no right to complain.’ 

* Could I endure in silence ? [spoke 
iny Outraged feelings; and you saw, 
when the menials thrust me from the 
door. Has this world any hope for 
me? Am 1 not utterly undone ?” 

And Justice answered, * It is even 
as thou hast said. But ye shall find 
rest on the bosom of Infinite Mercy: 
and lo! L commission my servant Re- 
morse to walk beside those who have 
injured thee, goading them at every 
turn by night, and making the holy 
night a region of terrible and threat- 
ening spectres, until life become a 
more grievous burden to them than 
to vou; and, while ve wait for death 
as for a celestial minister of merey, 
they shall shudder at his name. And, 
when ve meet, as ye surely must, be- 
fore my eternal bar, then shall ve re- 
ceive impartial justice.” 

And the widow 
mercy to her dying child: and Eternal 
Justice went on her way. And she 
came to a hall which was called a tem- 
ple of justice, and the goddess was 
holding her court; so, Eternal Justice 
went in, to see how Iluman Justice 
would award her decrees. 

A savage-looking man, in coarse and 
tattered garments, was undergoing 
trial for burglary. And when they 


cases 


asked if he were guilty, he said, “I 
did take the plate but hear me,for I will 
speak : 


lam the son ofa honest poor 


went, to speak of 


man. Ever since | could walk. | have 
earned my bread by hardlabor. I mar- 
ried a wife whom I love, as few of 
these, my judges, ever loved; for she 
is my only friend, my only treasure, 
Last fall, the tirm for which IL labored 
became insolvent. [ had invested all 
ny earnings with my employer, and 
it was all lost. 1 fell sick. My wife 
exhausted her strength in nursing and 
sustaining me; she is now very ill. ] 
went from street to street, seeking 
employment; men said my appearance 
was against me. By some | was re- 
fused coldly: others repulsed me with 
scorn. My wife was dying with want. 
[said it was not just that we should 
suffer thus, while others, no better 
than we, possess hordes of useless 
wealth. So [ went and took these 
things from him whois abundantly 
rich without them, that I might, with 
their value, buy wherewith to sustain 
the life of her who is my all on 
earth.” 

And the judge said thy crime is 
great, thou shalt expiate it by ten 
vears hard labor in a prison. And the 
poor man groaned out, * My wife—oh, 
ny poor murdered wife!” But none 
pitied him. 

Then was brought forward one in 
genteel habiliaments; and he was ar- 
raigned for embezzling thirty thou- 
sand dollars from a public institution. 
It was proved that he did steal the 
money, and that, in so doing, he made 
himself a betraver of solemn trust, and 
perjured, by the breach of an oath 
sworn in the invoked presence of God. 
But they said “ile is not indictable 
for the offense. tle shall go free!” 

And Eternal Justice said, “ Twill 
give this wicked world to the de- 
strover !” 

* But Merey pleaded, * Have pa- 
tience 2 little longer, 1 beseech thee, 
and Lwill send Piety, with Knowl- 
edge tor her hand-maid, to soften the 
hearts, and enlighten the minds, of all 
these creatures; and, peradventure, 
after many vears, thou shall look upon 
them with complacency.” 


—ssa5 << feee—————— 


Tite extent of man’s earthly horizon 
varies With his position. He may 
himself enlarge or diminish it a few 
degrees. But to all the same wide 
heavenly hemisphere is revealed. 
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THE RISING EAGLE. 


eOULT., 


BY HANNAH F. 


My bird, the struggle’s over, 


And thy wings at length unfurled: 


Thou now shalt be a rover 
Through yon blue, airy world! 


Thy fearless breast has shaken 
Earth’s dust and dew away : 

Thine eve its aim hath taken— 
Its mark, the star of day! 


Up! up! the faster leaving 
Thy rocky bed below, 

A fresher strength receiving. 
The lighter shalt thou go. 


The clouds that hang before thee 
Thou soon wilt oversweep, 

Where all is brightness o’er thee. 
To swim the upper deep. 


Through seas of ether sailing, 
Thou noble, valiant one! 
The breath of morn inhaling. 
Thy course is to the sun. 


Thy strife was all in liftine 
Thy breast from carth at first 
The poising and the shifting 
‘To balance, was the worst. 


And so with us—tis spreading 
Qur pinions for the skies 
That keeps us low and dreading 
The first attempt to rise. 
"Tis rousing up and vetting 
Our balance that we shun: 
With thousand ties besetting, 
We shrink from breaking one. 


But, when we've fairly started, 
And cleared from all below. 
Ilow free and buovant-hearted 

On eagle Wings we go! 


And, as the bosom kindies 
With pure and holy love, 

Ilow all below us dwindles, 
And all grows bright above ! 


The world that we are leaving 
Looks little in our sight, 
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While, clouds and shadows cleaving, 
We seek the source of light. 


tise! timid soul and casting 
Aside thy doubts and fears. 

Mount up, where all is lasting, 
For all is dving here. 


And, as an eagie, training 
Jfer tender young to fly, 

A hand that’s all sustaining 
Will lift thee to the skies. 


While higher, higher soaring. 
Thouw'lt feel thy cares are drowned, 
Where heaven’s bright sun is pouring 
A flood of glory round. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 


We know of no place under the 
broad heavens—we kuow of no cir- 
cumstances into which the influence 
of woman may not enter, either to be 
an evil or a good,a blessing or a curse, 
a joy ora sorrow. She shares the 
thrones of monarchs, and of course 
their influence; and in many instan- 
ces, Wolnan herself has swayed the 
sceptre of akingdom. In such case 
the happiness or misery of millions 
hangs on her fiat. Fortune and fame, 
the prisou and the scaffold, alike 
minister at her bidding. Christianity, 
with all its unspeakable blessing, fol- 
low in her steps; and peace, religion, 
and prosperity adorn her reign, and 
make glad the nation: or vice, licen- 
tiousness and cruelty disfigure her 
empire, and ensure the misery of her 
subjects. We might cite many exam- 
ples of women who have held con- 
spicuous places upon earth, and mad 
or marred the fortunes of mations, as 
well as individuals: but it is for the 
most part a melancholy list, and we 
can only sav, where influence is so 
extended aud so perverted— Oh, iny 
soul, enter not thou into their secrets ! 
Unto their assembly mine honor, be 
noi thou united!” 

[nstances are not wanting, too, and 
they are noble ones, Where the intlu- 
ence of womnaun has been extensive, 
powerful, and salutary, through the 
medium of her own pen. We have 
only to inention the names of More 


x 
oY 
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Taylor, Sherwood, Kennedy, and 
others, to feel that they have given 
dignity and honor to their sex, in- 
creased the moral loveliness of virtue, 
strengthened the power of princ iples, 

set forth re a in its most attractive 


garb, and, it may be, have been the 
Incans of i: many souls to 
Jesus. Welove to rest upon such 


characters: we love to think that a 
wish to be useful has caused their 
extended efforts, and to imagine the 
rich harvest of good that may attend 
their labors. And while paying a 
just meed to excellence, the self-deny- 
ing, benevolent, saintly Mrs. Fry, 
should never be forgotten. Not con- 
tent with visiting the poor and sor- 
rowing in their own humble cottage, 
she enters the prison doors, goes fear- 
lessly among the criminal and the 
profligate, like an angel of light in the 
dark regions of despair and guilt, and 
proffers to the wretched convicts, par- 


don and salvation in the name of 


Jesus. 

But it is needless to multiply exam- 
ples. Every day’s experience and 
observation may convince us of the 
influence of woman, in the relations 
of mother, wife, sister, daughter, 
triend—in fortune, fame, fashion, relig- 
ion and happiness. She was given to 
man, as his better angel, to dissuade 
him from vice, to stimulate him to 
stimulate him to virtue, to make home 
delightful, and life joyous: and when 
in the exercise of these gentle and 
holy charities, she fulfils her high 
vocation. We have known her meek- 
ness, her tenderness, her patience, and 
her Christian firmness, to be trium- 
phant, under God, in subdued vice, 
and awakening virtue, when all other 
means seemed powerless. We have 
seen the drunkard melt into tears of 
contrition and sorrow, at the mild and 
affectionate appeals of an uncomplain- 
ing but heart-stricken wife. We have 
seen the passionate man subdued to 
the cdocility of a child, by the soft and 
appeasing answers of an amiable 
daughter. We have seen the unblush- 
ing libertine bend with remorse and 
conscious guilt before the pure, and 
dignified, and lovely of ths earth, who, 
instead of encour aging his vices with 
smiles of approbation and blandish- 
ment, turned from him with maidenly 
and virtuous reserve, 

Vice is to be discountenanced in all 


its forms. Young ladies do not act as 
if they were aware of their influence 
over the other sex. The gamester, the 
profane and the licentious, enter With 
impunity into the society of the 
refined and elegant, and receive ag 
warm a welcome, aye, and it is to be 
feared, a much warmer, often, than 
the pure, the pious, and the excellent. 
This ought not so to be. Leaving 
religion ‘out of the question, Celicae y, 
propriety and dignity forbid it. She 
whose heart is warm with benevo- 
lence and sensibility. should never 
smile upon the gamester: who, in his 
cold and utter selfishness, would not 
scruple to impoverish his friend: the 
maiden of softness and refinement, 
should never hear the name which she 
must fear, even if she does not love, 
mingled with blasphemy in the coarse 
oaths and ribald jests of the profane 
and intemperate: youthful purity and 
loveliness should turn with abhorrence 
and disgust from the man who would 
prey upon innocence, or debase him- 
self in the haunts of pollution. 

If young ladies would enter intoa 
mutual compact to discowaze these 
vices; if they would resolve to hold 
no companionship with those who 
practice them; the aspect of society 
would very soon be changed, and the 
world see better fathers and better 
sons, better brothers and better hus- 
bands. This is not a dream of the 
imagination. Man, although he is 
lord of this lower world, cannot exist 
in comteort without the softening, 
sweetening, subduing influence of gen- 
tle woman. She administers to his 
convenience, soothes his sorrow, as- 
suayes his resentment: by her tender 
care allevintes tis sickness, shares his 
fortunes in life, and seems like a min- 
istering angel on the bed of death. 
Is it possible, then, that he should not 
prize her: that he should not seek her 
society: that, after the fatigues and 
vexatious of a day of business, amid 
the fluctuations of active pursuits, or 
the weariness of study: her winning 
ways, and cheering smiles, and balmy 
voice, should not fall upon his vexed 
and burning spirit like the soft dews 
of heaven upon the drooping plant ? 
Man must love woman—necessity is 
laid upon him. She must affect his 
fortunes, his judgment, and his prin- 
ciples. If, then, she lend all her ener- 
gies to the cause of truth, and purity, 
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and goodness, she will soon rejoice in 
the conviction that her inthuence is as 
blessed as it is extensive. If she have 
brothers, they but furnish new chan- 
nels through which her pure princi- 
ples may flow on to countless others, 
encouraging the virtuous, confirming 
the doubtful, and reclaiming the 
vicious. Thus she may become a pub- 
lic benefactress, although. unknown, 
and the temporal and eternal happi- 
ness of multitudes be the offspring of 
her silent and unobtrusive instrumen- 
tality. But the sweet luxury of do- 
ing good shall be her guerdon in this 
world, and thought cannot picture the 
blest reward which God has prepared 
for her in the world to come. 

Thus far may we speak of the in- 
fluence and responsibility of woman 
in her earlier years. If she is ever a 
wife, this influence and responsibility 
will be increased, perhaps, in a tenfold 
degree. 

Marriage is one of the sweetest, 
tenderest, and holiest of connections. 
The wife is chosen by her husband 
from all the world to love and live for. 
He has contided to her his heart and 
fortune, his happiness and _ honor. 
He has made her bosom the reposi- 
tory of his thoughts, her comfort the 
moving principle of his actions. With 
her he shares his joys and sorrows, 
his hopes and his rewards. Thoughts, 
Opinions, tastes, nay, very beings, 
seem to mingle and melt together, like 
the reflected colors of the prism, in 
beautiful and harmonious union. Her 
helplessness is a claim upon his ten- 
derness. He loves to feel that she 
looks up to him as her guardian, her 
supporter, her husband; as the light 
of her eyes and the joy of her heart. 
It gives dignity to his nature, to pro- 
tect and cherish her. She is emphat- 
ically, as St. Paul declares, the glory 
of the man. He feels that she is his 
joy and consolation, and almost every 
emotion of his spirit is dictated with 
reference to her. 

If, then, the wife reward her 
band’s confidence 


hus- 
by her sweet affec- 
tion and perfect trust, making it the 
dear business of her life to promote 
his happiness by her winning and 
amiable deportment, her mee kness and 
forbearance, her prudence and dis- 
cretion, her tenderness and cheerful- 
ness; showing him that in his love 
consists the happiness of her mortal 
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life: and, it return. loving him second 
only to her God; if she seek to pro- 
mote his comrort, by paying every 
attention to her household, endeavor- 


ing to order her domestic duties 
promptly, systematically, and grace- 
fully; practising all the sweet chari- 


ties of life in the daily round of  be- 
ing; she will imperceptibly acquire 
almost unbounded influence even over 
the roughest character. Virtue will 
appear more captivating when em- 
bodied in a form so dear to him: her 
precepts will be resistless when en- 
forced by the lips he loves; its spirits 
will be gradually diffused throughout 
his lite, and * the believing wife shall 
sanctify the unbelieving husband.” 
Thus she will acquire as it were a 
double self, double powers, and double 
channels to transmit her purifying 
principles to countless others; and 
her influence is more than doubled, 
inasmuch as her precepts and example 
are reflected by her husband with 
added dignity and strength, and he 
has access to thousands in his daily 
business, that she may never meet 
with, till she meets them at the bar of 
God. 

Thus it appears that in proportion 
as a wife is meek, amiable, intelligent, 
discreet, affectionate, and pious, does 
she secure an ascendency over her 
trusting husband, and in the same 
ratio does she through him influence 
society. By being mistress of a house- 
hold, she may also exert an extensive 
sway over the poor, the ignorant, and 
the unfortunate—beings which, al- 
though passed by With scorn and cold- 
ness in this world, are some of the 
dearest children of the Redeemer’s 
heritage, and will hereafter sparkle 
among his brightest jewels. 

But, great as is the influence of the 
maiden and wife, it seems to fade 
away when placed by that of the 
mother. Itis the mother who is to 


make citizens for earth. It is the 
mother who is to make angels for 
heaven. Look at the little infant, 


who is the life of her life. Ile is de- 
pendent on her for protection, and 
comfort, and happiness. His whole 
sum of little joys seem to be to revel 
in her smile, to luxurate in her arms, 
and to feed from her bosom. Here is 
the foundation of an affection which 
life nor death can sever. Let him 
live till two or three vears have added 
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their impress to his cherub loveliness. 
In all his sports he seeks assistance 
and participation from his darling 
mother. When he has discovered any 
thing new or pleasing to his young 
mind, he runs to her to unfold his 
wonder, and catch the answering 
pleasure from her eye. 
fondness and compassion can alone 
assuage his little griefs: the sweet 
euerdon of her caress will tempt him 


to toil and exertion: and her smile of 


approbation will reward him for 
almost any self-denial. Iler opinions, 
manners, and habits, are adopted as 


his own; and many an argument, 
from which he thinks there is no 


appeal, is ended with an emphatic and 
triumphant, ** mother says so 2” 

And now, when every 
the infant heart is so Inid open to the 


mother’s eve: when every tendril of 


its young affections is twined thus 
fondly round her: when she, like a 
magician, has but to wave her wand, 
and call up spirits at her bidding: will 
any one deny that she may mould him 
to her pleasure: that the temporal 
character, if not the eternal destiny 
of the child is, under God, at her dis- 
posal: that she may take the incipient 
qualities of the infant mind, aud form 
them into intelligent and useful 
ings, into children of God and heirs 
of heaven: or such as, sent forth into 
the world, will mar its loveliness, and 
carry destruction, temporal aad e.er- 
nal, in their path. 


he- 
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THE DESERT AND GALDEN. 


BY REV. HOLLIS REED. 


1; } 


| Formerly Missionary in India J 


eel 


Imagine yourself in the interior of 


India, on one of those boundless 
plains which characterize the country, 
called the Deckan. Here the eye 
stretches in vain for a limit, unless 
some rising hillock breaks the pros- 
pect. Neither fence, nor hedge, nor 
forest, interrupt the monotony of the 
scene. Nota tree relieves the eye, ex- 


cept it be near a well, or reservoir of 
water. 


lier voice otf 


emotion of 
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It was in the early part of June, 
Kight months had already elapsed, 
since the fall of a single shower of 
rain. Not a shrub, not a blade of 
grass, not a relic of former vegetation 
was to be seen, except where the soil 
had been artificially irrigated. Here 
and there a shade tree, ora fruit tree, 
whose roots penetrate far beneath the 
surface, can survive the dearth of the 
hot season. Dreariness and desola- 
tion cover the land on every side. 

At an early hour we left our resting 
place, a kind of caravansary. The at- 
mosphere was slightly refreshing, 
though not cool. But mo sooner had 
the sun appeared above the horizon, 
than we began to wither beneath the 
intensity of his rays. It was scarcely 
nine, when the hot wind, a kind of 
sirocco, commenced, which, added to 
the scorching of the heated earth, ren- 
dered traveling almost intolerable. 
We sought « place for shelter. 

Casting our eyes to the left, we ex- 
plored an immense waste plain, which 
apparently extended to the shore of 
an interminable ocean. Knowing 
well that we were in the interior ofa 
ereat country, and far from sea, lake 
or river, We recognised, for the first 
time in this appearance, the mirage, 
orextraordinary optical illusion, form- 
ed by the refraction of a vertical sun, 
from the heated earth. So perfect is 
the deception, that deer, and other an- 
imals, have died from exhaustation 
While pursuing the retiring phantom. 

But from the opposite side, we saw 
aureality nearer at hand, and scarcely 
less wonderful. A verdant spot, fresh 
and blooming. Fragrance in the 
midst of desolation. <A fertile island 
in the bosom of an ocean of sand. 
Spring amid the deadness of autumn. 
Wearied by travel, and almost suffo- 
cated with dust and heat, we drew 
near as to the “shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” 

Ifow cheering amidst such desola- 
tion, how refreshing to the pilgrim 
beneath the rays of a tropical sun, to 
behold a green field, a cool, fair gar- 
den, whose trees bend with fruit, 
whose flowers diffuse perfume, whose 


atmosphere breathes the sublimity of 


a temperate clime. Ilasting to this 
enchanted spot, we pitched our tent 
beneath the thick foliage and wide 
spreading branches of a tamarind tree. 

How changed the scene! It was 4 
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varden of several acres in extent. Ev- 


ery plant and flower, every shrub and 
tree was clad in the richest verdure. 
Here was a compartment filled with 
healthful vegetables. Near it was 
ripening grain, corn in “ the blade, or 
in the ear:” then a tuft of trees, loaded 
with blossoms, or enriched with per- 
fected fruit. The tamarind, the man- 
go, and the orange, the lemon and 
pomegrante, the citron and banana, 
were here in their glory. Ifere, also, 
were the rose, the lily, the jessamine, 
and countless other flowers peculiar to 
the tropics and the luxuriant vine- 
yard, maturing its rich clusters. And 
among the embowering verdure, the 
warbling songsters found a pleasant 
retreat from the tyrant rage of an In- 
dian sun. 

What a contrast with the surround- 
ing country! 
the sublime promise of the Hebrew 
prophet; ‘*The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad, and the 
desert rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
[It shall blossom abundantly, and re- 
joice with joy and singing; the glory 
of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the 
excellency of Carmel and Sharon.” 

But what cused this sudden spring- 
ing forth of beauty ? A fountain was 
there, deep and broad, sending forth 
copious streams to fructify the sur- 
rounding region. Fertility in the 
East depends much on an attificial 
supply of water, If this can be freely 
commanded, vegetation is rapid and 
abundant. The intense heat, and 
plentiful moisture, make even barren- 
ness prolific. Seed time and harvest 
meet. A succession of crops, thrice. 
or eyen four times a year, are realized. 
Spring, summer, and autumn, blend 
in one continued harven 
praise. 

The garden or field is usually divided 
into compartments of fifteen or twenty 
square feet. In the center is a foun- 
tain or well, and near it a small reser- 
voir. From thence, the main water- 
course extends in some convenient 
direction, and smaller channels are led 
from it, in branches, to every separate 
compartment. The water is raised by 
oxen, attached to a long rope, which 
passes over a Windlass, and is made 
fast to an enormous leathern bucket. 
When a great quantity is thus thrown 
into the reservoir it spontaneously 
flows into the principal channel, from 
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whence the gardener conducts it at 
his pleasure. ‘The rivers of waters 
are in his hand: he turneth them 
whithersover he will.” J 

When the stream begins to flow 
from the reservoir, he stations himself 
at the channel which conveys it to the 
first compartment, and removing with 
his foot aslight mound of earth, di- 
rects thither as much water as is re- 
quisite for its irrigation. Closing that 
avenue, he proceeds to the second. 
thence to the third, and thus onward 
till all have been visited. This is re- 
peated every morning and evening, 
and it matters little how large the field 
is, if the fountain contain a sufficient 
supply. But if the space to be irri- 
gated is out of proportion, or the 
fountain diminished by draught, vege- 
tation withers, or becomes extinct. 
The further you recede from the cen- 
ter, the more blighted does everything 
appear. The water is too low, the 
impetus too feeble, to reach the re- 
moter bounds. ‘This constant and 
laborious process of cultivation, ex- 
plains the inspired description of a 
tropical region; where ** thou sowedest 
thv seed, and wateredst it with thy 
foot, as a garden of herbs.” 

We know that Lebanon was re- 
nowned for its sublime scenery; that 
its lofty cedars, its plantations of olive, 
its vineyards, producing the choicest 
Wines, its crystal streams, its fertile 
vales, and odoriferous shrubberies. 
combine to form what, in the poetic 
stvleof prophecy, is called * its glory.” 
Mount Carmel is proverbial, in the 
sacred volume, for its unfading ver- 
dure and surpassing fertility. Sharon, 
an extensive plain, to the south of 
Carmel, celebrated for its vines, flow- 
ers, and green pastures, and adorned 
in early spring with the white and 
red rose, the narcissus, the white and 
the orange lily, the carnation, and a 
countless variety of other flowers, 
With its groves of olive and sycamore. 
is but another name “ for excellency” 
and beauty. * ? “ , 

Is not our earth asagreat moral des- 
ert, whence the “glory and excel- 
lency” of Eden have departed? The 
fruits of righteousness shrank from 
its forbidden soil. Sin, by its fearful 
monopoly, sought to cover its whole 
face with tares. Iflow shall this bar. 


ren waste be redeemed from its deso 
lation ? * 
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THE MISCELLANY. 


We are glad again to pay a visit to 
the patrons of the MrsceLLany. The 
cause of the delay has been simply 
About the 
first of October, we became so pros- 


our protracted sickness. 


trated that we could give no atten- 
tion to the business of the MuIsceL- 
LANY. We have not yet fully re- 
covered: but rejoice that we have so 
far recovered as to be able to greet 
old friends again. 
will see, is dated January, 1873, and 
begins the seventh volume of the 
MISCELLANY. The October, Novem- 
ber and December numbers of the 
MISCELLANY Will all be mailed in the 
course of about two weeks. All three 
of these back numbers will be sent 
out under one cover. 

We design that no one of our sub- 


seribers shall be wronged by this 
delay. We have suffered for the last 


year and a half, much by sickness and 
ill-health. In August and September, 
1871, we had a severe time, and never 
fully regained our usual health. To 
use a figurative expression: We have 
had both our Chicago and our Boston 
fires. It has been a draw back to us of 
athousand dollars and two thousand 
subscribers. Under the great dis- 
couragements, we should have given 
up the MiscELLANY before this, had 
it not been for the growing interest 
manifested by our patrons all over the 
country. The MisceLLAny has had, 
during 1872, a larger circuiation than 
ever before. This number begins the 
fourth year of the Mis’ELLANY; we 
commenced it with less than ten sub- 
scribers, and now we havea circula- 
tion of between two and three thous- 
and. Now, dear patrons, we want 
very much your prompt help. If you 
will all work with a will, you may 
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This number, you | 


bring up our circulatlon within three 
months, to tive thousand at least, 
Where can you find so much pure and 
elevating reading for the money ? 
We have spent much of the time for 
thirty years, in editing such literature, 
and still.continue in it; under the 
impression that it is our God appoint- 
ed calling. 

We feel grateful to the many friends, 
for the interest they have taken, in 
this noble work of furnishing to the 
public a literature, calculated to refine 
the mind, and lift the soul into the 
higher life. We hope, with this num- 
ber, all will engage anew, in giving 
the MisceLLANY a great circulation. 
We will allow any one twenty-five 


cents for each new subscriber. If you 
get five or more, you may retain 


thirty cents from each. We will do 
still better than this, to any person 
who will make a business of it.. At 
its present low price, a large number 
of subscribers may be obtained in any 
well-informed community. 

As many of our subscribers have 
shown a disposition to send the M1s- 
CELLANY to their friends, as a precious 
gift, we make the following liberal 
proposal to such: We will furnish the 
MIscELLANY to any one who may 
wish to have it sent as a gift for 1873, 
for 75 cents. A great field opens here 
for the benevolent to do good. Now, 
dear friends, will you not, instead of 
being offended at the delay—which 
we could not possib/y help,—take extra 
pains to help us lift the MisceLiany 
into a most prosperous life. 

Friends who owe us, will you not 
rally at once, and send us what is due 
for the past, and th? advance for 1873 ? 
Please don’t delay. We know you 
mean to pay us. If you cannot pay 
all at once, send what you can. If you 
are not certain as to how you stand. 
send us what money you can witha 
statement as to how you understand 
it, and if it is not right we will inform 
you. Weshall do right as far as pos- 
sible by all.—Epiror. 

Address, 
J. 1K. WELLMAN, 


OX 146. Adrian. Mich. 
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